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The Effect of the Depression on Tenancy 


In the Central States 


Dwight Sanderson 


‘ew Is a general impression that the depression has caused a 
considerable increase in the number of tenant farmers. If the gross 
increase is considered this is true, for the number of tenant farmers in 
the United States increased 7.5 per cent from 1930 to 1935 (Table I). 
However, if the proportion of farm operators who were tenants is 
considered, it is found that there was an actual decrease (0.3 points) 
from that of 1930. In both the North and the South the largest propor- 
tion of tenancy was in the Central States. The gross increase or decrease 
and the percentages of all farms which were operated by tenants, with 
the points of increase or decrease between censuses for three divisions, 
are given in Table 1." In all of the North Central States the proportion 
of tenancy increased; but in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa 
the percentage of all farms operated by tenants increased less than from 
1925 to 1930. In the South Central States the percentage of tenants 
declined in all states except Kentucky, in which the increase was less 
than from 1925 to 1930, and Tennessee, which remained the same. 
These facts indicate that the effect of the depression on tenancy was 
very different in the North than in the South, and that it was different 
in some states from others. The differences in the North Central States 
indicate the need for careful analysis of the tenancy trend in each state 
and by agricultural regions. It will be particularly important to isolate 
the influence of the increase of small farms and part-time farms near 
cities from the trend of tenancy in the strictly agricultural counties 
devoted to general farming. 


Dwight Sanderson is professor and head of the department of rural social organization 
at Cornell University. 

! Data for this and the following tables from United States Census of Agriculture, 1935, 
Vol. I, and Press Release of March 16, 1935, “Farm, Acreage and Value by Color and 
Tenure of Operator.” 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN NUMBER OF FARMS OPERATED 
BY TENANTS, 1930 TO 1935; PERCENTAGES OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY 
TENANTS, 1910 TO 1935; AND POINTS OF INCREASE OR DECREASE BETWEEN 
CENSUSES FOR THE NORTH CENTRAL AND SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 






































Points Increase or Decrease 
Per Cent Increase| Per Cent of all Farms in Per Cent of Farms 
or Decrease in Operated by Tenants Operated by Tenants 
STATES Number of Tenant Between Censuses of 
Farms 1930 to 1935 
1935|1930|1925|1920|1910| 1930- | 1925- | 1920- | 1910- 
1935 | 1930 | 1925 | 1920 
East North Central......... 21.2 29 .4/27 .3 2.1 
i ciiikinekhemiehdeen es 28.1 28 .9/26 .3/25 .5/29.4/28.4) 2.6) 0.8 |-—3.9 1.0 
Dh, «nineebeweeeened ee 16.4 31 .6/30 .1/29.2/32.0/30.0} 1.5] 0.9|}—-2.8] 2.0 
ice bincecenccnesedees 11.2 44 4/43 1/41 .7/42.6/41.4) 1.3 1.4 |-0.9 1.2 
i cscneceeeencenen 42.5 19 .0)15.5}/15.1)17.7/15.8) 3.5 | 0.4 |—2.6 1.9 
WHS sed eaweceusendus 24.6 20 .7|18.2/15.5)14.4/13.9) 2.5] 2.7 1.1 0.5 
West North Central........ 13.2 42 .6|39.9 2.7 
re 18.7 33 .7/31.1|27.1/24.7/21.0) 2.6] 4.0] 2.4] 3.7 
Be esKect-ensecsvensscnes 8.4 49 .6/47 .3/44 .7/41.7/37.8} 2.3) 2.6] 3.0] 3.9 
PES bs cddeceucdnsands 21.2 38 .8/34 .6/32.6/28.8/30.0) 4.2} 2.0] 3.8 |—1.2 
North Dakota............. 20.9 39.1/35.1/34.4/25.6/14.3] 4.0 | 0.7] 8.8] 11.3 
SS acc cccoseseces 9.1 48 .6/44 .4/41 .5/34.9/24.8) 4.2] 2.9] 6.6] 10.1 
ee 7.8 49 .3|47.1/46.4/42.9/38.1) 2.2] 0.7) 3.5] 4.8 
ee 9.2 44 0/42 .4/42 .2/40.4/36.8] 1.6 | 0.2 1.8] 3.6 
East South Central......... 5.0 54 .8/55.9 —1.1 
Eo keke eeeabeeee 16.7 37 .1/35.9/32.2/33.4/33.9} 1.2 | 3.7 |—1.2 |—0.5 
CN ¢acengrascenwcirs 11.4 46 .2/46 .2/41 .0/41.1/41.1 0} 5.2 |-0.1 .0 
PL it icacnke weeehGae 5.6 64 .5|64 .7/60.8/57.9/60.2;—0.2 | 3.9] 2.9 |-—2.3 
PB no Kesscccevenes —3.4 69 .8|72 .2/68 .3/66.1/66.1;—-2.4 | 3.9] 2.2 .0 
West South Central......... —1.5 59 5162.3 —2.8 
i cicececesuceedous —0.6 60 .0/63 .0/56 .7/51.2/50.0/—-3.0 | 6.3 5.5 1.2 
Ree —0.8 63 .7/66 .6/60 .0/57.1/55.3}—-2.9 | 6.6] 2.9] 1.8 
SL ccantcaeuonsewen 4.0 61 .2/61 .5/58 .5/50.9/54.8}-0.3 | 3.0 7.6 |=—3.9 
Deténcbeneedusaseeane —§.1 57.1/60.9/60 .4/53.3/52.6;—-3.8 | O.5] 7.1 0.7 
ee 7.5 42 .1/42 .4/38 .6/38.0/37.0}—0.3 | 3.8] 0.6 1.0 



































The importance of such an analysis has been well shown by Frey and 
Smith in a study of tenancy in 10 southern states of 170 counties with a 
high proportion of croppers,’ which gives the picture of the tenancy 
situation in the counties with high production of cotton. Their comn- 
parisons, however, are of the percentage of increase in the numbers of 
tenants of each class. 

The trend of tenancy, the analysis of changes in the type and color 


2 Fred C. Frey and T. Lynn Smith, “The Influence of the AAA Cotton Program upon 
the Tenant, Cropper, and Laborer,” Rural Sociology, (December, 1936), 483-505. 
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of tenants, and a comparison with other parts of the country are better 
made by using the percentages of all farms operated by tenants, al- 
though the contrasts would be greater if confined to the counties where 
there are most croppers. To reveal the factors which caused a decline 
of tenancy in the South from 1930 to 1935 it is necessary to separate 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF THE NUMBER OF ALL FARMS WHICH WERE OPERATED BY 
CROPPERS, AND INCREASE OR DECREASE BETWEEN CENSUSES, 
SOUTH CENTRAL STATES, 1920 To 1935 





Per Cent of Farms Operated 


Points Increase or Decrease 



































STATES by Croppers Between Censuses of 
1935 1930 1925 1920 || 1930-1935 | 1925-1930 | 1920-1925 

East South Central 
I << ic vcccsccesseed 11.9 12.3 10.2 10.9 —0.4 +2.1 —0.7 
PT. 6... eo ciascesccvenn 18.8 20.5 16.0 15.1 —1.7 +4.5 +0.9 
Bc Kccccncccsccsens 24.9 25.4 21.3 18.7 —0.5 +4.1 +2.6 
Pe 44.0 43.3 39.5 31.9 +0.7 +3.8 +7.6 
West South Central 
PR erererr Terr Te 26.0 31.0 25.1 20.4 —5.0 +5.9 +4.7 
BAUD osc cccccvccsesses 29.7 30.7 25.7 23.1 —1.0 +5.0 +2.6 
GE. ccscccccnsossees 6.4 10.4 6.6 4.6 —4.0 +3.8 +2.0 
0 Sere rere ee 15.3 21.3 19.6 15.7 —6.0 +1.7 +3.9 

per 21.8 24.5 Oar & «sess: EO. eenne 

TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF THE NUMBER OF ALL FARMS WHICH WERE OPERATED BY 
“OTHER TENANTS,” AND INCREASE OR DECREASE BETWEEN CENSUSES, 
_ SOUTH CENTRAL STATES, 1920 TO 1935 





STATES 


Per Cent of Farms Operated 
by Other Tenants 


Points Increase or Decrease 
Between Censuses of 





1935 1930 1925 1920 


1930-1935 | 1925-1930 | 1920-1925 





East South Central 


eee eee ween weet eeee 
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types and color of tenants. The percentage of all farms operated by 
croppers increased from 1920 to 1930, but declined in all the South 
Central States except Mississippi from 1930 to 1935, whereas the 
percentage of “‘other tenants” increased in the last five years in all of 
these states except Mississippi and Louisiana (Tables II and III). With 
the exception of the last two, the increase in the percentage of the other 
tenants was similar to that in the North Central States. If the croppers 
are separated by color of operator, it is found that the percentage of 
white croppers decreased in all states and that the percentage of 
colored croppers also decreased in all except Alabama and Mississippi 
(Table IV). On the other hand, the percentage of other tenants who 
were white increased in all states but declined for the colored “other 
tenants” in all states. It is evident, therefore, that the decrease in 
tenancy was due to the decrease of croppers, while the percentage of 
white tenants actually increased. 

If the percentage of all croppers and of all other tenants for the color 
of operator is computed, as in Tables V and VI, it is found that the 
proportion of white croppers decreased and that of the colored croppers 
increased in Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, whereas 
the proportion of “other tenants” who were white increased the most 
and that of those who were colored decreased the most in the same 
states. This would seem to indicate that white croppers were displaced 
by Negro croppers, and that negro “other tenants” became croppers in 
these states. Although the proportion of colored croppers increased in 
these four states, there must have been a considerable number of colored 
croppers who lost their status as croppers, for the proportion of all 


TABLE V 
PERCENTAGES OF ALL CROPPERS BY COLOR OF OPERATOR 














Per Cent of ali Croppers Points Increase or 
Decrease Between 

STATES While Colored 1930 and 1935 
1935 1930 1935 1930 White Colored 
ee 91.6 89.7 8.4 10.3 +1.9 -1.9 
EE, fp n.cc checosendceseun 68.7 67.1 31.3 32.9 +1.6 —1.6 
Ps rccccnekersee skewer 51.1 57.6 48.9 42.4 —6.5 +6.5 
EE, . cx avgstaneesereee 22.4 23.9 77.6 76.1 —1.5 +1.5 
I os sameeren ee keseperae 37.5 39.4 62.5 60.6 —1.9 +1.9 
ER cc stetecudenchen ob 33.3 34.8 66.7 65.2 —1.5 +1.5 
PI 56d clen esha a neeee ned 80.3 78.3 19.7 21.7 +2.0 —2.0 
WE Kicveesemevsdeneceee ten 66.4 65.5 33 .6 34.5 +0.9 -—0.9 
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TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGES OF ALL OTHER TENANTS BY COLOR OF OPERATOR 
Per Cent of All Other Tenants Points Increase or 
Decrease Between 
STATES White Colored 1930 and 1935 
1935 1930 1935 1930 White Colored 
Ns. 44 ds eka oimeseeewn 97.9 96.9 2.1 3.1 1.0 —-1.0 
ETE RE RS 86.1 83.0 13.9 17.0 3.1 ~$.2 
IN ea la aie 60.9 50.3 39.1 49.7 10.6 -10.6 
Mississippi................... 48.5 36.6 51.5 63.4 11.9 -11.9 
Sc cudawrds wks eee ewe 79.1 70.8 20.9 14.8 8.3 —8.3 
oe ee 53.6 46.7 46.4 53.3 6.9 -—6.9 
a 92.9 90.3 wou 9.7 2.6 —2.6 
Wad bike ed cee ew eesden’ 87.9 85.2 12.1 14.8 2.7 —2.7 























tenants and of all operators (including owners) who were white in- 
creased in all states and more decidedly in these four states (Table VII). 

From the above data it is evident that to determine the effect of the 
depression upon changes in farm tenure will require careful analysis for 
each state, or preferably for agricultural regions and particularly types 
of counties. To what extent these changes were due to the depression 
or were the result of the policies of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and of better credit facilities through the Farm Credit 
Administration will probably be difficult to determine, but warrants 
detailed analysis.® 

Frey and Smith* state that one effect of the AAA program has been 
to decrease the mobility of cotton tenants and croppers in the South. 
That there has been a decrease in mobility is shown by the census 
figures of the percentage of croppers reporting the years on the farm in 
1935 as contrasted with 1930. Although there was a slight increase in 
the percentage of croppers on the farm under one year, the percentage 
of those who had been on the same farm only one year was very much 
less in 1935 than in 1930, while those on the same farm for two years 
showed a considerable increase’ throughout the South. This data on 
the period of farm occupancy will warrant careful study to show the 

3 For examples of such studies see Gordon W. Blackwell, “The Displaced Tenant Farm 
Family in North Carolina,” Social Forces, XIII (1934), 65-73; Harold Hoffsommer, “The 
AAA and the Cropper,” Social Forces XIII (1935), 494-502. Charles S. Johnson, Edwin 
R. Embree, and W. W. Alexander, The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy (Chapel Hill, 1935), 
a 6A cit. 


5 U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Agriculture. 
1935. “Period of Farm Occupancy,” Press Release, October 28, 1936. 
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TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGES OF ALL OPERATORS AND OF ALL TENANTS, BY COLOR 
OF OPERATOR, SOUTH CENTRAL STATES, 1930, 1935 














Per Cent of All Per Cent of All |p, Ro 
Operators, Tenants, 
ST AtES White White 

of All of All 
Operators, | Tenants, 

1935 1930 1935 1930 White White 

aa iesnteenenee ieee 97.0 96.3 95.9 94.4 0.7 1.5 
ML, vicntdcaseudenceenes 87.4 85.7 79.0 76.0 1.4 3.0 
ee 66.6 63.5 57.1 53.2 3.1 3.9 
PDS a'cn-caeessesenenuan 45.7 41.5 32.1 29.0 4.2 3.1 
Ee ee ee 71.8 67.1 60.5 55.4 4.7 5.1 
 iitice nekdes enna wane 58.6 54.3 45.1 41.2 4.3 3.9 
SR icc ekeexnueaaid 91.6 88.2 91.5 88.4 3.4 3.1 
, SEEPS eee er 85.6 82.6 82.2 78.3 3.0 3.9 























areas of low and high mobility and should make possible the determina- 
tion of just when changes of tenure within given areas occurred. 

Changes of tenure are socially significant only as they indicate the 
probable changes in standards of living and social relations which go 
with them. The social aspects of tenancy in the South and in the North 
are radically different. It has long been held that areas with a high 
percentage of tenants have poorer social conditions, and there is con- 
siderable evidence to support this view. This has been clearly shown 
for the South by previous investigations,° but in the better counties of 
the Corn Belt the effect of increasing tenancy upon social conditions in 
their communities has never been accurately described or measured. 
Tenancy is already an acute economic problem, but public policy with 
relation to it should be based upon an accurate knowledge of the social 
trends produced by it. For this purpose we need comprehensive studies 
of the social effects of tenancy in counties where it is highest in the 
Corn Belt as well as throughout the South. 

6 Cf. C. C. Taylor and C. C. Zimmerman, “Economic and Social Conditions of North 
Carolina Farmers,” Special Bulletin North Carolina Tenancy Commission (N. C. Board of 


Agriculture, 1923). E. C. Branson and J. A. Dickey, “How Farm Tenants Live,” Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, 11 (January, 1, 1923). 











Structural Changes In Rural Russia 
N. S. Timasheff 


I 


ye POSTWAR PERIOD has been an epoch of far-reaching structural 
changes in rural society. Agrarian reforms carried out in many states of 
Central and Eastern Europe have abolished the landowner class; in 
these countries the peasant class has become dominant in rural areas. 
On the other hand, as a result of the world depression, in several 
countries the productive activity of the villages has been subjected to 
compulsory organization (marketing boards in England, wheat laws in 
France, AAA in the United States). Further, the rise of the Totalitarian 
State, which was simultaneously the revival of the Corporative State of 
the Middle Ages, transformed free rural producers in Italy and Ger- 
many into members of Rural Guilds. 

Much deeper still have been the structural changes effectuated by 
Communism in rural Russia. Here the peasant class has been abolished 
and replaced by a hybrid class, uniting the characteristics of half-free 
hired workers, of small land-tenants, and of shareholders in large 
agricultural enterprises. This did not happen all at once. There has 
probably never been a more agitated history of structural changes in 
rural areas than that of Russia during recent years. 


II 


The Communists gained power in Russia at a time when the rural 
structure of the country was undergoing peaceful, but far-reaching 
changes: first, the total cultivated land was being gradually absorbed by 
peasants, with the elimination of the landlords, and secondly, the tra- 
ditional half-socialist structure of the mir (or village commune) was 
being replaced by individual ownership of Western type. 

(1) When, in the year 1861, the serfs were liberated by order of the 
Emperor Alexander II, 148 million hectares (in European Russia) be- 


N. S. Timasheff is a special lecturer in sociology at Harvard University. 
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came the property of the agrarian communities called mirs; 89 million 
hectares remained the property of landlords.’ 

Half a century later, on the eve of the War, the situation was quite 
different. Only 44 million hectares were still the property of landlords; 
the rest as well as about six million hectares of state lands? had been 
bought by peasants and had become their individual (not mir) property. 

The process of liquidating large estates took place with the help of 
the government, which, in the years 1882 and 1885, created special 
banks for that purpose. The speed of the process increased with every 
decade. The last decade before the War increased the peasant’s pos- 
sessions nearly as much as the preceding 40 years. Twenty years more 
of peaceful development with the same trend, and the category of 
landlords would have become, in Russia, only a historical reminiscence. 

(2) Until the year 1906, the Russian village was dominated by the 
peculiar mér-structure. It was a structure combining common property 
with almost individual economic activity. The land belonged to groups 
of homesteads, mirs. After a certain number of years (determined 
according to local custom, which played a very large part in rural life), 
this land was divided among the homesteads; every homestead received 
a portion of every field or of every subdivision of the field; land was 
allotted to the separate homesteads in the ratio of the number of 
family-members or, in certain parts of Russia, of adult male workers in 
the homesteads. For the corresponding period the portions had to be 
cultivated individually; but almost everywhere local custom imposed 
upon the homesteads the obligation of allowing the cattle of the village 
to be pastured on fallow ground until late in summer; a definite 
rotation of crops was also imposed by the mzr. 

This mér-structure was simultaneously (a) an incentive towards an 
unrestricted increase of rural population (for a homestead received land 
in direct proportion to its numbers)* and (4) an inhibition of improv- 
ing agricultural methods. The rural population of Russia increased 
from 58 million in 1860 to 155 million in 1915.* As agricultural 

1A. P. Merkow, Outlines of the Economic Geography of Russia (Paris, 1930), I, 83. 
Cf. for the prerevolutionary period, Alexis N. Antsiferov, Alexander D. Bilimovich, 
Michael O. Batshev, and Dimitry N. Ivantsov, Russian Agriculture During the War in 
Economic and Social History of the World War, New Haven, 1930. 


2 This represented almost the totality of arable soil which had belonged to the state in 
the European part of Russia. 

3 Cf. O. v. Niedermayer and J. Semionow, Sowjetrussland, Eine geopolitische Problem- 
stellung (Berlin, 1934), p. 19. 
* Markow,, op. cit., I, 81. 
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techniques advanced only slowly, the situation of the peasantry, es- 
pecially in Central and Southwestern Russia, became alarming. Peasant 
unrest in the years 1902-3 in the governments of Poltava and Kharkow, 
followed during the revolutionary years 1905-6 by much more serious 
disturbances, testified to this fact. 

The disturbances and riots showed that the subjective attitude of the 
Russian peasants towards the agrarian question was determined by the 
idea of acquiring in their totality the landlords’ estates, if possible 
without any indemnity. With the help of revolutionary parties of the 
so-called Narodniki (or populist) trend, the slogans were coined: ‘The 
land is God’s or nobody's!” “It must be possessed by families who 
cultivate it with their own hands.” A radical reform was necessary in 
order to prevent a revolutionary destruction of the social order. 

This reform was the work of one of the most able statesmen in 
Russian history, P. A. Stolypin (Premier-Minister 1906-1911). A 
provisional law of November 9, 1906, which on June 10, 1910, and 
May 29, 1911, was replaced by definite ones, allowed the peasants to 
separate their allotments from the agrarian communities. They could 
become immediately private owners of the portions which they pos- 
sessed in the common fields and later, if they wished, have their 
portions united into one allotment and their houses and stalls rebuilt 
there with governmental help. Peasants seemed to have been won over 
by the sound doctrine that only increased production by means of 
improved techniques and by separating from the mir could show a way 
out of the agrarian deadlock. On January 1, 1916, 6.2 millions home- 
steads had made their applications in order to become separated in the 
near future.° Had the movement continued with the same speed, 
agrarian communities would have existed no more by the year 1935. 

Both processes (the elimination of the landlords and the transforma- 
tion of the mir into private property) were far from being brought to 
an end when the War broke out. The economic situation of rural 
Russia, on an average, was much better in 1914 than it had been 10 
years earlier, but there were in the villages elements which had reasons 
to be dissatisfied. The Stolypin reform gave good opportunities to the 
rich and well-to-do peasants, but not to the poorer ones. Farms of two 
to three hectares of arable soil which were farmed with the backward 
techniques of Russian agriculture (an inheritance of the mir-structure) 


5 Ibid., p. 109. 
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could not become self-sufficient. On the other hand, the pasturage 
custom, which was especially profitable to poorer homesteads, was 
abolished with the introduction of separate allotments. Stolypin and 
his collaborators were aware of these repercussions, but according to 
their opinion there was no other path open for Russian agriculture. 
Poor peasants would have to sell their portions and join industry, which 
in the years before the War developed with truly American speed.° 

The revolutionary situation, crested by the War and the maladjust- 
ment of the Government to the War conditions, strengthened such 
trends and in general resulted in the revival of the old peasant attitude 
towards the agrarian question. 

The slogan “land” (i.e., the redistribution of land without in- 
demnity) was one of the three or four which gave to the Communists 
the victory in the competition of 1917. The success of the Communist 
upheaval of November 7, 1917, signified the beginning of the First 
Agrarian Revolution. 


Il 


The first agrarian revolution was carried out by the Communist 
Government with the support of the rural population, but in direct 
contradiction to the Communist doctrine. 

The Russian Communists were orthodox Marxists. According to 
their opinion, only concentrated production could be efficient; therefore, 
land should be expropriated in totality and large estates created and 
managed by representatives of the victorious Proletariat in the same 
way as factories. But the constellation of forces in the country was such 
that even the announcement of a program of this kind would have given 
the upper hand to anti-Communist parties: in Russia, where the rural 
population represented 85 per cent of the total, a revolution could be 
victorious only with the support of the village. 

Therefore the land-decree of November 8, 1917 (enacted the day 
after the successful upheaval) was inspired not by the Communist, but 
by the Narodniki program.’ Land (landlords’ as well as peasants’) 
was nationalized without any indemnity. The true meaning of this 
formula was different for the various classes of the rural population. 

6 Cf. N. Karpow, Agrarian Policy of Stolypin (Moscow, 1925), pp. 58-80 and 86-92. 
(In Russian.) 

7 See for the text of this decree the paper of Professor S. N. Prokopovitch in A System- 


atic Source Book in Rural Sociology, edited by P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and 
C. J. Galpin (Minneapolis, 1930), I, 615-6. 
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The landowners’ estates disappeared. Previous members of this class, 
together with businessmen, shopowners and a great number of intel- 
lectual workers, had to join the new class of pariahs. The principal 
tension which existed in rural Russia before the revolution, that between 
landlords and peasants, ceased to exist. 

All the land was redistributed. Landlords’ estates as well as those 
lands which, in the years 1861-1917, had been bought by peasants were 
united with the mirs. Richer peasants lost their land-surpluses; but 
they remained members of agrarian communities and were therefore 
not entirely despoiled. The new farms created by the Stolypin reform 
were also subjected to the process of equalization; frequently they were 
simply reincluded in the agrarian communities, and their owners be- 
came again mir-peasants. 

According to the Narodniki program, hiring agricultural workers and 
leasing land was forbidden; every family was to cultivate its allotment 
by its own means. If these means were insufficient, the land was to be 
partitioned anew. 

In their totality these changes signified an extraordinary simplifica- 
tion of the agrarian structure: landlords no longer existed; the separa- 
tion of peasants into mir-peasants and Stolypin-peasants disappeared; 
the differentiation of the peasantry into economic layers also disap- 
peared. The rural one-class structure preached by the Narodniki seemed 
to have been definitely introduced. 

Later investigations by Russian economists* have shown that this 
ideal structure was not entirely reached. Landlords’ estates were dis- 
tributed throughout the country in an irregular way. They were more 
numerous and larger in districts where the villages were relatively not 
overcrowded, and less numerous and smaller in districts where agrarian 
overpopulation existed. According to the Narodniki program, such an 
inequality was to have been corrected by redistributing the population 
through the country. But there was civil war, and the Communist 
Government did not care for such plans. It left the peasants free to 
arrange their affairs as they liked. And, according to the previously 
mentioned investigations, the intensity of equalization was quite differ- 
ent in various districts; in general, the section composed of Central and 

8 Cf. “The Communist Policy towards the Peasant and Food Crisis in the U. S. S. R.,” 
Birmingham Bureau of Research on Russian Economic Conditions, Memorandum No. 8, 


Birmingham, England, January 1933, 24 pp.; also, B. Brutzkus, “Agrarian Revolution in 
an Agrarian District,” Economichesky Vestnik (Berlin, 1924), Vol. 3. (In Russian.) 
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Eastern Russia was submitted to this principle with more rigor than the 
Northern, Western, and Southern provinces. 

On the other hand, these investigations proved that the so-called 
“black partition” (according to the Narodniki program) had not been 
a sudden act, but had lasted through the whole period; land redistribu- 
tion took place again and again, depriving the peasants of the feeling 
of security and making the situation in villages a chaotic one. 

The agrarian revolution had far-reaching economic repercussions. 
With the introduction of the equality-principle the way toward technical 
progress was closed. The “black’’ partition resulted therefore in a 
general decrease of agricultural output. And this engendered a new 
social tension, the rural-urban tension, which had not existed before the 
Revolution. 

The years of the first agrarian revolution coincided with the so-called 
War Communism in towns. Industry and trade were nationalized. 
Bad management combined with difficulties created by civil war re- 
sulted in a tremendous decrease of the industrial output. Industrial 
commodities became inaccessible to peasants; what was available was 
distributed by means of a card-system among the population of the 
towns, for the working class was considered to be the “‘social basis” of 
the new regime. 

The peasants were at this time individual producers. Their response 
to the new situation was the natural response of such producers. They 
decreased the cultivated area and the number of cattle (see Table II) 
in order to have no more surpluses, which had become useless. This 
signified starvation for the towns, industrial districts, and the army. 
The new government could not allow it. Bread and other products of 
agriculture could no longer be bought in villages; consequently, they 
had to be taken away by force. A general obligation of supplying the 
state with products of agriculture was imposed.® The resistance of 
peasants was broken by military expeditions. The Civil War between 
Reds and Whites was complicated by a civil war between towns and 
villages. 

Russia has never been a rich country; the socio-economic degradation 
of the years 1917-21 made her no longer self-sufficient. When in 1921 
the climatic conditions were exceptionally bad, this resulted in famine. 

® Corn levies increased from year to year: 0.8 million metric tons in 1918, 1.8 in 1919, 


3.4 in 1920, and 6.1 in 1921. A. S. Wainstein, Rural Taxation before the War and during 
the Revolution (Moscow, 1924), p. 63. (In Russian.) 
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The Communist Government officially recognized it and accepted the 
generous aid of America. 

But despite all efforts to the contrary, official soviet statisticians 
acknowledge that in the years 1921-22 five million Russians died of 
starvation.*® As the Civil War also took its victims, in 1922 the popula- 
tion of Russia was 10 million smaller than in 1917. (See Table I.) 


IV 
Conditions calculated to restore the normal productive attitude of 
peasants were put into effect with great speed during the years 1921-22, 
when the “new economic policy” (NEP) was introduced. It was 
officially acknowledged by Lenin that the NEP was at the start the 
governmental response to the peasants’ attitude.” 


TABLE I 
POPULATION OF RUSSIA (IN MILLIONS) 








Year Total Urban Rural 
1917 141.7 30.7 111.0 
1922 131.7 21.4 110.3 
1928 150.4 27.6 122.9 
1933 165.0 41.0 124.0 














A series of special decrees, which were later included in the Agrarian 
Code enacted October 30, 1922, restored order in regard to the using 
of the land. The Code maintained the principle of nationalization; but, 
according to clause 11, the land was leased in perpetuity to the peasants 
or peasant groups who cultivated it. The mir structure was once more 
reinforced with regard to almost all of the arable soil. But disorderly 
and too frequent land partitions were prohibited. Land tenure was 
regulated in the same way as it had been before the Revolution.” 

The same Agrarian Code allowed the peasants (with certain excep- 
tions) to hire workers and to lease land. These measures were the legal 
basis for the re-establishment of inequality in the Russian village. On 
the other hand, private trade with corn and other agricultural products 

10 Markow, op. cit., 1, 43. 

11 Lenin, On the Food-tax (Moscow, 1921), pp. 12-15. (In Russian.) 

12 The far-reaching similarity of the agrarian structure, introduced by the Agrarian Code 
of 1922, to the old structure is proved in detail by C. Zaitsew in his article “Agrarian 
Law,” in Law of Soviet Russia, published by N. N. Alexeiev, A. V. Makletsov, and 


N. S. Timasheff (Prague, 1925), I, 215-235. (In Russian; German translation Tibingen, 
1925.) 
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was re-established; peasants were enabled to sell their surpluses on the 
free market at prices determined by the law of supply and demand. 
The structure of industry was completely modified. This resulted in a 
rapid increase of production, and very soon peasants were again able 
to buy industrial commodities; the principal incentive towards increas- 
ing rural production again existed. 

Table II shows the rapid increase of agricultural production during 
the NEP years. As a result of the poor mir-technology, towards the end 
of the period (1928) the cultivated area was nearly the same as before 


TABLE II 
SOWING AREA, GRAIN HARVESTED AND CATTLE IN RUSSIA 


























Sowing Grain _— 
Year Area Harvested Horses Cattle Sheep Pigs 
(Millions of (Millions of | (Millions) fe (Millions) (Millions) 
: ‘ (Millions) 
hectares) mitric tons) 
1913 116.7 81.6 aia uel iene -san 
1916 106.5 62.3 35.8 6C.6 113.0 20.9 
1922 77.7 56.3* 21.5 45.8 84.2 12.1 
1928 113.0 73.3 33.5 70.5 146.7 26.0 
1932 134.0 69.8 19.6 40.7 52.1 11.6 
1933 129.0 80 .0f 16.6 38.6 50.6 12.1 
1934 128.5 80.0t 15.3 37.8 40.5 14.2 
1935 128.0 81.0t 15.5 46.2 50.8 22.2 





* 42.3 million in 1921. 
+ Estimates; official data concern crops in field. 


the Revolution, but the crops were smaller. But with regard to cattle, 
the year 1928 reached a maximum attained neither before nor since. 
However, this advance was not yet sufficient to restore the old economic 
level, for the population, under the incentive of the mr-structure, 
rapidly increased.** The yearly increase of nearly 2 per cent was 
unprecedented. It resulted in curtailing the average food supply. Very 
accurate investigations of the question have shown that from 0.49 
metric ton per inhabitant before the Revolution the crops had decreased 
to 0.45 towards the end of the NEP period.” 

This was one of the unfavorable aspects of the situation, but from the 
viewpoint of the Communist Government there was another, which 
was considered much more important. The new agrarian structure 
resulted in a very rapid differentiation within the Russian village. 
Official statisticians agreed that the peasant class had separated into 
three layers, representing new classes in embryo: (1) rich peasants 


18 See Table I. 
14 Birmingham Bureau of Research, Memorandum No. 8 (cited above), p. 10. 
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or kulaks (literally, “‘fists”) who tended to become new landlords; 
(2) middle-class peasants; and (3) poor peasants whose fate was to 
become rural proletarians.** 

According to the Communist doctrine, the political structure of a 
society is merely a reflection of its socio-economic basis. During the 
period of War Communism the Proletariat was considered to be the 
dominating class and the Communist Party its vanguard; therefore, all 
was according to the theory, for the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party was equivalent to the dominating position of the Proletariat. The 
NEP introduced a new social structure. Rich peasants gained the upper 
hand in the villages; very often, by means of “‘proletarians’” who stood 
under their economic control they ruled like overlords in rural soviets 
which ostensibly represented the dictatorship of the proletariat. As a 
parallel trend of evolution in the towns gave an unexpectedly important 
social role to the so-called “nepmen,” or “‘soviet-bourgeoisie,” the very 
existence of the kulaki became, according to the Communist doctrine, 
a threat of counterrevolution, which might give political power to new 
classes.** 

Furthermore, the rise of the ku/ak group made the Communist 
Government dependent on its good will with regard to the food supply 
of towns and industrial districts. According to official data, out of the 
10.5 million metric tons of grain sold on the free market during the 
later years of the NEP, 2.8 million or 20 per cent, were of kulak pro- 
duction.” The ku/aki were able to retain their corn if dissatisfied with 
prices; this actually happened in the fall of 1927 and again in the fall 
of 1928. 

During the later years of the NEP, the Government tried various 
means to incite peasants to sell their crops to governmental agents and, 
when their failure had become obvious, reintroduced compulsion: 
clause 107 of the Criminal Code, prohibiting the artificial raising of 
prices, was applied against rich peasants who had refused to sell their 
corn. In accordance with this law their crops were confiscated. 

The Communist Government recalled the experience of War Com- 
munism: compulsion applied to individual producers had resulted in 
decreasing the output. A total change had to take place in order to save 

18 According to Molotov’s statements at the 15th Congress of the Communist Party, 
there were 1.4 million rich, 13.3 million middle class, and 5.2 million poor homesteads in 
the year 1926-27 (Izvestia, 1927, No. 293). 


16 Cf, Kameneff's speech at the 14th Party Congress, (Izvestia, 1925, No. 296). 
17 Cf. Stalin's article in Pravda, June 2, 1928. 
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the situation. Industrialization, according to the new Five-Year Plan, 
was to restore the dominant position of the Proletariat, and the Col- 
lectivization of rural areas was to destroy the ku/aki and to guarantee 
the food supply of the urban population.** 

These explanations have been necessary in order to prove that the 
Second Agrarian Revolution, which took place in the following years, 
was a result of peasant attitudes but not of peasant desires. This 
Revolution was a centrally initiated action in contrast to the first one, 
which had been initiated on the periphery. The First Agrarian Revolu- 
tion had been a concession of the Communist Government to the 
peasants, a compromise with the Narodniki program. The Second 
Agrarian Revolution was an attempt to give Russia an agrarian struc- 
ture entirely in keeping with the Communist doctrine. 


V 

Collectivization means a complete realization of the Communist 
doctrine with regard to rural structure; not only land-use, but also 
agricultural production becomes collective. During the years 1929-33 
great efforts were made to realize this structural idea as completely as 
possible. Later on the efforts weakened, and a new compromise struc- 
ture got the upper hand. But let us begin by explaining how the idea 
of complete collectivization was born, for it did not exist in the 
Communist mentality of earlier years. 

Already during the period of War Communism some landlord estates 
were not submitted to partition among peasants but remained state 
farms; they were to become models of agricultural progress. Very 
seldom were such attempts successful, and in general the agricultural 
technique of state farms was very poor. 

Among the exceptions was the state farm “Shevchenko” in the 
Ukraine.*® Here two favorable conditions were combined: (1) an 
exceptionally able manager, Markevich, headed the farm; (2) the farm 
was endowed with much more machinery than could be used on its 
fields. This was an accidental result of a very inadequate distribution 
of instruments of production, for the majority of state farms were badly 
handicapped by lack of machinery of any kind. The surrounding 
villages were suffering from land shortage and from backward tech- 
niques (the three-field system, the custom of common pasturage, poor 

18 Cf. B. Brutzkus, Der 5-Jahresplan und seine Erfillung (Leipzig, 1932), p. 59. 


19 For the following cf. the article of Professor B. Brutzkus, “Hunger and Collectivize- 
tion,” Sovremennya Zapiski, 52 (1933), 418-9. (In Russian.) 
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machinery). Markevich proposed to the peasants that they combine all 
their possessions in one large organization. A six-year rotation of crops 
would be introduced and all the fields cultivated with the improved 
machinery of the state farm; the peasants would help, with their horses, 
on days indicated by Markevich. On five out of the six fields all jobs 
would be accomplished in this way; the sixth, to be used for potatoes 
and beets, would be separated into allotments corresponding to home- 
steads and, after the “‘collective’” ploughing, peasants would cultivate 
their portions individually. As remuneration for the use of the ma- 
chinery, the state farm would receive a certain percentage (25 to 30) 
of the grain; the rest, as well as straw and the crop of the sixth field, 
would remain the property of the peasants. 

After some hesitation, the peasants of 26 villages agreed. The plan 
was put into effect in 1928 over an area of 24,000 hectares and was a 
great success. Markevich’s farm gained high profits, and the economic 
conditions of the villages which became copartners improved remarka- 
bly. Markevich described his experiment in a book entitled Inter- 
Village Tractor Stations, in which he warned against imitating him in 
absence of the necessary conditions. 

The idea of collectivization was included in the first Five-Year Plan, 
which officially was put into effect October 1, 1928, but actually several 
months later. According to the plan, collectivization was to advance 
slowly, in close correspondence with changes in peasant mentality, 
ie., with the degree of their free acceptance of the idea and with the 
amount of available machinery. Therefore the plan provided that by 
its close, January 1, 1933, only 15 per cent of all peasant homesteads 
were to have lost their independence. But the government was in a 
hurry—for the reasons explained above. Therefore since the fall of 
1929, the prudent provisions of the plan, as well as the warning of 
Markevich, were declared to be “‘counter-revolutionary cowardice.” 
Rural areas were to be collectivized without regard to the peasant 
attitude or to the available machinery. The intensity of collectivization 
must outstrip the accomplishments of Markevich and the goals set by 
the authors of the Five-Year Plan. Finally, collectivization became a 
signal for a merciless attack against the kulak.”° 

On December 27, 1929, Stalin declared that the Communist Govern- 
ment had decided to put an end to the very existence of the £u/ak class. 


20 For a more detailed account of the early stages of collectivization see P. A. Sorokin’s 
paper in Sorokin, Zimmerman and Galpin, op. cit., 1, 621-34. 
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On January 6 and February 1, 1930, corresponding decrees were 
enacted, and one of the most terrible periods of the Russian Revolution 
began. For no other reason than that they had cleverly profited by the 
opportunities of the NEP period, the ku/aki were expelled from their 
homesteads, with their families, with nothing but the clothes they had 
on at the moment of the expropriation. If they showed the smallest 
tendency to resist, they were deported to Labor Camps in the Far 
North, where the majority of them perished from cold and starvation. 
Their fields, cattle, and machinery, as well as their homes, became the 
property of the kolhozi (collective farms). The middle-class and poorer 
peasants were more favorably treated; they had to abdicate their eco- 
nomic freedom and become members of the ko/hozi, but they were not 
forced into the class of pariahs. 

The speed of the process was tremendous. This can be seen by 
comparing (Table III) the data for June 1, 1929, January 30, 1930, 
and March 1, 1930. The intensity of the process was also very great; 
by March 1, 1930, 78 per cent of the cattle of collectivized homesteads 
had already been made collective property. 

The attitude of the peasants became more and more threatening. 
Practically no preparations were made to sow the fields. Slaughtering 
cattle in order to prevent collectivization became a kind of epidemic. 
Stalin realized the danger. On March 2, 1930, he published an article 
in which he accused the local authorities of having misunderstood his 
instructions and of having created many ko/hozi on paper only. The 
fictitious, “compulsory” ko/hozi were to be disbanded. Peasants who 








TABLE III 
COLLECTIVIZATION IN RussIA (A) 
Number of 

DATE aealingd Collectivized Po cont 

Kolhezi Setentneda Homesteads 

(Thousands) (Millions) Collectivized 
EE TET ETT ST 33 0.4 1.7 
BOER, Fe BD. ccs cceccecccccccccccsccsee 59 4.4 16.9 
1990, February 10. ......cccccccccccccccccoes 103 10.9 42.4 
I EE in non sncevenecscensaieeenaseen 110 14.3 55.0 
IE BN Bo v5 6a vcccnvcsscesncesscscnecan 82 5.8 24.1 
Ps Es bred dnevesesdsdcdaduscesneeeene 211 13.0 52.7 
BOER, JumO Docc cccccccccccccccccccccovcccces 211 15.0 61.5 
PG a ik tcavacecnseeennebbidaneserad 224 15.2 64.4 
BSE Renn cdgecndcdcncsstesinneusedsaus 235 15.9 73.0 
NN, ng udcsgutenneicemawaknenditel 246 17.3 82.8 
BS, BO Bo vc cceccccvcscsecscessseresesecs 246 18.3 89.0 
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were unwilling to become ko/hoz-members and could not be persuaded 
were to be left alone. Very soon Stalin’s article was followed by 
corresponding decrees (of which that of March 15, 1930, was the 
principal one). The wave of collectivization relaxed. The comparison 
of figures (Table III) showing the decrease in collectivization from 
March 1 to May 15, 1930, proves that this first attempt had been a 
completely compulsory one. 

This was only a temporary retreat. By different means, among which 
an excessive taxation of individual (noncollective) homesteads played a 
large part, the government succeeded in bringing forward the whole 
enterprise (cf. Table III, data for the years 1931-36). Towards the 
middle of the year 1931, the Russian peasantry was separated into two 
nearly equal classes: that of ko/hoz-members and that of “individual” 
(in actuality mir) peasants. Later on the process gradually advanced 
towards the entire elimination of the second class, which had been a 
remnant of the old, prerevolutionary agrarian structure. The number 
of individual homesteads decreased not only because their owners 
joined the ko/hozi, but also because they were simply abandoned. On 
the other hand, the crops of the individual homesteads decreased even 
more speedily than their percentages in the total rural population. 
Figures included in Table IV show that, (1) during 1930-36, 5.2 mil- 
lion homesteads were abandoned; (2) the ko/hozi were unable to use 
completely the areas so abandoned (nearly 8.2 million hectares) ; and 
(3) the remaining individual homesteads have become dwarf-farms. In 
April, 1936, 11 per cent of homesteads were still individual, but the 
area cultivated by them was no more than 2.9 per cent of the total. 
On an average only 1.6 hectares are now cultivated by an individual 
homestead. 

The conflict between the collective and the individual system of 
farming, which five years ago seemed to be the main question in rural 
Russia, no longer exists, for “individual’’ peasants have practically 
disappeared. The gradual victory of the collective system means that 
the political problem which decided the fate of rural Russia in the years 
1928-29, has been solved; a counterrevolution on the part of the kulaki 
threatens no longer. But this does not at all mean that the problem of 
food supply has been solved. On the contrary, during several years a 
combination of conditions arose which again caused an important 
decrease in agricultural production. 

First of all, the management of the new collective farms was in 
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general very bad; for “presidents” of the ko/hozi were, in actuality, 
nominated by local party committees, very often from persons who had 
not the slightest idea of agriculture; for instance, in January, 1930, the 
government sent 25,000 urban Communists to the villages in order 
to implant there the true collective mentality. Labor became half- 
compulsory; the system of remuneration was entirely inadequate. The 
profits were distributed in equal parts among the members (the old mir 
idea) ; this resulted in total lack of any interest in good work. Finally, 
the realization of the Five-Year Plan created a large disharmony 
between heavy and light industry; the latter was in a state of stagnation 
or even of regress, and peasants were again unable to buy anything 
when selling their surpluses; the most important incentive for large 
agricultural production was gone. 

Decreased agricultural production and a cessation of rural-urban 
exchange relationships resulted in a new rural-urban tension, which 
repeated that of War Communism. Peasants had to submit to large 
levies in kind (corn, potatoes, butter, linen, cotton, etc.). In spite of 
the levies, the urban population suffered from food-shortage; the food- 
card system had to be reintroduced.” 

Simultaneously, social inertia had an unfavorable influence; during 
the years 1928-32 the population, as a result of the impulse given by 


TABLE IV 
COLLECTIVIZATION IN RussIA (B) 





1928 1931 1933 1935 1936 





Total Number of Homesteads (millions)............... 24.5 24.7 23.6 20.9 20.6 
Collectivized Homesteads (millions). ................. 0.4 13.0 15.2 17.3 18.3 
te IIR 6.5 on bcckunasceensscencecesese 24.1 E3.7 8.4 3.6 2.3 
Total Sowing Area (millions of hectares).............. 113.0 136.2 134.0 128.0 128.0 
Sowing Area of Individual Homesteads (millions 

Ei cckcdaeckeenteunasctatnesedesbeceed 109.9 46.4 22.5 9.0 3.7 




















the NEP structure, again increased from 150 to 165 million.” The 
crops of the years 1931 and 1932 were smaller than those of the last 
years of the NEP; the food ratio fell to 0.35 metric tons per inhabitant; 
the decrease in cattle signified a corresponding decrease in the food 


21 Decrease in crops and cattle during the period we are studying is shown in Table II, 


corn-levies in Table V. 
22 Only estimated; there had been no census from December 17, 1926 until January 


6, 1937. (Ivestia 1937 No. 6). 
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TABLE V 
CROP AND CORN-LEVIES IN RUSSIA 
ii . Crops Corn-Levies 
(Millions of metric tons) | aritiions of metric tons) Per cent 

1928 73.3 10.8 14.7 
1929 71.8 16.1 22.4 
1930 83.5 22.3 26.7 
1931 69.4 23.1 33.2 
1932 69.8 18.7 26.7 
1933 80.0 23.1 28.9 
1934 80.0 26.2 32.8 














supply. A new hunger catastrophe in several parts of Russia was the 
result.”* 
VI 


Two things could help agriculture out of the terrible deadlock caused 
by too hasty collectivization—reinforcing the pressure or making con- 
cessions. During the years 1932-33 the government hesitated. Conces- 
sions, but insufficient ones, were already made; and simultaneously the 
pressure was reinforced. On August 7, 1932, the death penalty was 
introduced for stealing ko/hoz-goods, and many peasants were shot for 
having harvested grain on collective fields for their own use. In 
January, 1933, “rural political sections” were created; they were closely 
related to the well-known GPU and were invested with much power in 
order to help actualize completely the new rural structure, in spite of 
the passive resistance of the peasants. 

Foreign affairs forced the decision. Since 1932, Japan had been 
threatening war in the Far East. Since 1933, the new regime in Germany 
had begun threatening war in the West; this threat became acute, 
when, in January, 1934, a German-Polish agreement was concluded. 

In face of these dangers, the government proceeded to undertake 
far-reaching modifications in all realms of life. This time, in contrast 
to the NEP period, cultural concessions were most important; but also 
in the socio-economic structure, especially in the rural structure, large 

28 All available material concerning hunger in Russia in 1932-33 has been collected by 
E. Ammende in Muss Russland hungern? (Vienna, 1935). During a certain time the 
question whether there was again hunger in Russia in 1932-33, was disputed, for the 
Communist Government denied it. Now the matter has been settled by a statement made 
by the same government in its official paper Pravda, December 5, 1935, where it openly 


confessed that in 1933 there was hunger and hunger deaths in Kouban, one of the richest 
agricultural districts in Russia. 
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concessions were made. The fact that concessions and modifications 


of Communist methods took place in order to reconcile public opinion 
proves that the policy of collectivization had been carried out not in 
accordance with, but against the desires of, the peasants. 

In March, 1935, a new statute for the ko/hozi was enacted. While 
the preparatory work was going on, Stalin made a speech** in which 
he confessed that the Communist management was unable to satisfy 
the primary needs of the ko/hoz-members and of their families; there- 
fore, the ko/hoz-structure was to be transformed in order to give the 
collectivized peasants an opportunity to satisfy their needs by their own 
means. 

In accordance with these statements, the new 4o/hoz-statute”® allowed 
the peasants to possess small individual allotments within the collective 
farms (0.25 to 2 hectares, varying in different parts of the country). 
In addition to this, kol/hoz-members were allowed to possess cows, 
sheep, and pigs (no horses) individually; the number of “individual 
cattle” was limited, but the ko/hoz-management was ordered to help 
members in buying and feeding individual cows, and in other similar 
ways. 

The status of a ko/hoz-member has become very complex. He is a 
shareholder in the ko/hoz, but his share can neither be sold or taken in 
kind. Upon leaving the ko/hoz or being excluded from it, a member 
receives no compensation for the land which he once had incorporated 
within the common area; he has only the right to a certain sum of 
money representing his share in the collective cattle, in the common 
corn-reserves, and his cash contribution. Therefore, the membership 
in a kolhoz is de facto a compulsory one. This results in an inferior situ- 
ation of the individual member in dealing with the ko/hoz-management, 
which, until now, had been appointed by local party committees. For 
instance, every member has to accept the work proposed by the manage- 
ment, even if this work is poorly remunerated; in this sense labor in 
kolhozi is half-compulsory. On the other hand, the legal nature of the 
individual allotments is rather indefinite. They are, of course, not 
private property, for they cannot be sold or leased and are lost if the 
kolhoz-member loses membership; but in the cultivation of such allot- 
ments peasants are free from any interference by the management and 


24 Published in Izvestia, 1935, No. 62. 
25 Published in Izvestia, 1935, No. 44. 
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are small masters (producers of commodities under the individualistic 
principles of private initiative and personal profit). 

All of this was not entirely new. Already in March, 1932, every 
kolhoz-member was allowed to possess a cow, and it has never been 
officially stated that he was not allowed to possess a garden or an 
orchard “individually”; but until 1934 the tendency was towards re- 
stricting individual economic activity within the kolhozi. The new 
tendency, on the contrary, is that of stimulating such activity. During 
the last two years statistical data concerning agriculture include a new 
item, individual allotments within olhbozi. In 1936 this item was 
four million hectares, more than the area cultivated by the still existing 
“individual” homesteads. 

The reform of the ko/hozi shows a new trait in the development of 
collectivization. The class of collectivized peasants gained the upper 
hand, or, more exactly, replaced almost entirely the class of mir- 
peasants; but the class structure of collectivization is now another one 
than what it had been in 1930-33. The extent of collectivization has 
increased until the last years, but its intensity has decreased. 

Natural levies have been once more (as during the NEP) replaced 
by definite taxes in kind; in 1935 and 1936 their amount has been 
greatly decreased. 

Since May, 1932, certainly since Spring, 1934, peasants have been 
allowed to sell their surpluses direct to consumers (not to professional 
traders, who are still prohibited). The market is free in the sense that 
prices are not regulated. The government influences them of course, for 
90 per cent of the commercial operations in the country are carried out 
by governmental shops and stores; but the policy of the authorities is 
that of holding prices on a level, which should leave the peasants 
sufficient profits. 

As part of the general policy of concessions, the disharmony between 
heavy and light industry has been mitigated to an appreciable degree. 
With every year consumers’ commodities are produced in larger quanti- 
ties, and peasants are again able to buy objects they need in exchange 
for the sale of agricultural surpluses. 

The rural “‘political sections” were abolished in December, 1934; 
now special vice-directors of “machinery stations”®* supervise, in a 


26 Tractors and other agricultural machinery are not distributed by the government 
among the kolhozi; they are grouped in “stations,” and the management of these stations 
plays a large part in rural life, recalling the experiment of Markevich. 
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milder way, the political attitude of collectivized peasants and of the 
kolhoz-leaders. 


Finally, the remuneration of ko/hoz-members has been entirely re- 
formed and is now more or less adapted to the efforts displayed by 
every family in collective farming. Every kind of labor is now evaluated 
in conventional units (called labor days); for instance, plowing one 
hectare of arable soil with a two-horse plow is equal to one unit; 
plowing one hectare of sandy soil with a one-horse plow, three-fourths 
of one unit; feeding cattle, one-half unit; working with a tractor and 
attaining the “norm,” two units; conducting a column of tractors, three 
units; etc. There are complicated rules allowing the ko/hoz-management 
to increase or to decrease the statutory number of labor units with 
regard to the quality of the labor. Every week the number of units 
gained by a homestead is noted in special books. When the yearly 
account of a kolhoz has been approved, the net income is divided 
among the homesteads (in kind or in money) in ratio to the number of 
units they have gained during the agricultural year. 

The combined effect of these measures has been a weakening of the 
rural-urban tension and an increase in agricultural production. Of 
course, crops continue to disappoint the hopes of the government.” 
But the unfavorable tendency is reversed with regard to cattle (See 
Table II). The increase is due, in a large part, to the creation of 
“individual” cattle. On January 1, 1936, the distribution of horned 
cattle was the following: 21.2 million head of individual cattle of 
kolhoz-members; 13.4 of the kolhozi; 4.1 of state farms; 2.5 of 
individual (mir) peasants. At the same time 61.2 per cent of the sheep 
belonged to ko/hoz-members “individually.”’* 

Beginning with the second half of 1934 no evidence of deaths from 
hunger or starvation has been forthcoming. The catastrophe of 1932-33 
seems to have been overcome. A certain balance has been restored 
within rural areas and in rural-urban relations. 


vil 


Is this balance a definite one? And is the present rural structure 
final? It is hard to make any phophecy when one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that during the last 30 years the Russian peasantry was 

27 It is significant that the Communist Government, which publishes a tremendous 
number of data concerning the economic situation of the U. S. S. R., did not publish 


precise figures concerning the crops of the year 1935 until the end of 1936. 
28 J. Vermenichew and M. Vesnik in Planovoie Chosaistvo 1936, No. 6, pp. 77 and 83. 
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successively submitted to the peaceful Stolypin reform, to the “black 
partition” of the First Agrarian Revolution, to the wholesale mur- 
restoration of the NEP, to the wholesale compulsory collectivization 
of the years 1929-33, and to the mitigated ko/hoz-system since 1934. 

Russian events of the years 1917 to 1936 have refuted the common 
opinion that the peasantry was an invincible force of social inertia. The 
elementary force of the Revolution, the outbreak and success of which 
had been largely supported by Russian peasants, later on became 
stronger than this inertia. The Second Agrarian Revolution was carried 
out against the will of the peasants. On the other hand, both retreats 
of the Communist Government, that of 1921 and that of the last few 
years, have been provoked almost entirely by the passive resistance of 
the peasants. 

Russian events of 1917-36 have corroborated the notion of the vi- 
tality of the rural population. In spite of incredible vicissitudes, of 
tremendous losses (in 1921-22 and again in 1932-33) in material goods 
and human lives, the rural population has continued functioning and 
has even increased in number. 

A further lesson might be deduced from the same events by correlat- 
ing the intensity of Communist methods applied in economics with the 
situation of agriculture. The results may be expressed as follows: 








War NEP Wholesale Mitigated 
Communism Collectivizatron | Collectieszation 
Communist methods. ............... + - + -_ 
DAN ch ek dn eReesensesvuntesneeeee = + - - 
GA nckecnecessveseedesisecoeses - + - + 

















A close correlation is given, and the fair conclusion is: extreme 
Communist methods applied in the economic sphere signify disaster in 
agriculture. 

















Membership of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, 1926-1935 


Ralph Russell 


\ Vis many people are interested in the membership of national 
farmers’ organizations, there is a singular lack of information on the 
subject. Atkeson published a tabulation of the total membership of 
the National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, covering the period 1874 
through 1915,* and another covering the years 1874 through 1927.” 
The writer added one year to Atkeson’s table in 1929 and calculated 
the membership of the Wisconsin Grange from 1873 through 1928.° 
Ebling, in 1925, gave the membership of farmers’ organizations in 
Wisconsin from 1900 through 1924.* Doubtless, other similar com- 
pilations for a state have been made, but there appears to have been 
no attempt to present the data continuously, although two national 
farmers’ organizations, the Farm Bureau and the Grange, publish data 
from which membership may be approximated. 

A tabulation of the membership of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation for the last decade is given in Table I. The membership 
for each year and the 10-year average are given for each state in which 
the Federation had members. Forty states are included. The data were 
obtained from annual reports in which the dues paid into the national 
federation by the state organizations were recorded. Membership was 
calculated by dividing the payments by 50 cents, the rate of national 
dues per member. While this method of estimation is open to some 


Ralph Russell is assistant professor of agricultural economics at the University of 
Maryland. 

1T. C. Atkeson, Semi-Centennial History of the Patrons of Husbandry (New York, 
1916), p. 350. 

2 Outlines of Grange History (Washington, D. C., 1928). 

8 Ralph Russell, The Grange in Wisconsin, unpublished manuscript thesis, University of 
Wisconsin, 1929. 

4 Walter H. Ebling, Recent Farmer Movements in Wisconsin, unpublished manuscript 
thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1925. 
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criticism, it is believed that the 10-year averages are fairly representative, 
and the changes from year to year are some reflection of actual con- 
ditions. 

It is recognized that the payment of dues may be an inadequate 
criterion of membership and has faults as a basis for calculating the 
volume of membership. Those who have not paid dues may still 
consider themselves members of an organization and may be so con- 
sidered by their local units. It is undoubtedly true that many members 
who are not in good standing take an active part in the work of an 
organization, although they are not included in state and national 
reports of membership. The local organizations of which they are 
members may recognize them fully, although an enumeration such as 
this, based only on dues recorded as paid, would not include them. 
Local units, on account of internal conditions, may not remit the share 
of dues payable to the overhead state and national organizations, even 
though members may have remitted promptly and in full. Again, such 
dues may be remitted late and so appear against a time-period different 
from that which the payments covered. It should be added that Farm 
Bureau membership is usually on a family basis, so that several people 
may be represented by but one membership. In the Grange, on the 
other hand, membership is individual so that a family would ordinarily 
be represented by several memberships. These facts should be taken 
into account in comparing Farm Bureau memberships with the enroll- 
ment in the Grange.° 

As previously mentioned, the amount of dues reported by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation does not indicate to what extent the 
payments involve unpaid dues of previous years. Thus the state organi- 
zation of Minnesota paid no dues in 1926, but in 1927 paid enough for 
more than 10,000 members. It is probable that a considerable part of 
this payment covered 1926 dues which had not been remitted in 1926. 
In preparing the table no attempt was made to discover how much was 
due the American Farm Bureau Federation in 1926 for memberships 
of previous years, nor how much was similarly outstanding in 1935. It 
is believed that in times past certain amounts due from state organiza- 
tions which were financially embarrassed have been written off or 
compromised. 

Table I and Figure 1 indicate that the membership of the American 


5 The writer plans to treat Grange memberships, over the same period covered here, in 
a later article. 
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Farm Bureau Federation was 278,869 in 1926 and in 1935 stood 
slightly above that point, at 280,916. During the decade, membership 
declined slightly during 1926 and 1927, rose to a high of 321,203 from 
1927 to 1930, and fell to a low of 158,356 by 1933. From 1933 to 1935 
the membership increased markedly. The average for the decade of 
261,390 members was below the figures at which the membership stood 
at the beginning and end of the period. The fluctuations in membership 
tended to follow in general the changes in farm income represented in 





FIGURE 1 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION AND CASH FARM INCOME, 
1926-1935* 
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* Cash farm income includes benefit payments from the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 





TABLE II 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERSHIP IN CERTAIN STATES 








STATE Average Membership Membership 
1926-1935 1935 
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Figure 1 by farm cash income, including benefit payments from the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

The leading states in average Farm Bureau membership for the 
10-year period were Iowa, Illinois, New York, and Indiana, followed by 
California and Ohio. At the close of the decade, however, the member- 
ship in Illinois far exceeded that in Iowa, and both Minnesota and 
Alabama had more members than Ohio. 

Twenty-two states had a larger membership in 1935 than in 1926, 
while for 20 states the 1935 membership was larger than the average 
membership during the decade. States showing an upward trend in 
membership during the period were: Connecticut, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Vermont, and Virginia. Four of these states 
averaged about 2,000 members while Minnesota and Kansas averaged 
8,747 and 6,366, respectively. Nebraska averaged but 710 members. 

A number of states showed no definite trend in membership. These 
included Arizona, California, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. The Farm Bureau membership of Minnesota declined con- 
siderably during a part of the period, but rose sharply in 1934 and 
1935. In Nebraska also, though the trend was downward from 1931 
to 1934, the 1935 membership was far greater than for any other year 
of the decade. The data for New York and Iowa showed markedly 
the building up of membership during the middle of the decade which 
was characteristic of the total for the United States. In Minnesota and 
New Hampshire the same situation prevailed, but in a less noticeable 
degree. 

A general decline in membership is indicated in the figures for 
Indiana, Louisiana, New Jersey, South Dakota, Tennessee, and Utah. 
The figures for Michigan show a downward trend, with some recovery 
in 1934 and 1935. In Texas, on the other hand, where the membership 
rose from slightly over 100 in 1926 to over a thousand in 1928, there 
was no reported membership for the last three years of the period. 
Other states which showed declining membership, but in which there 
was noticeable increase in membership in 1935, were Alabama, Illinois, 
Maryland, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 

A number of states do not appear continuously in the record. Several 
made no payments in 1926, but had remitted regularly for previous 
years. Among these were Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
The state organizations of Kentucky, Missouri, and New Mexico sent 
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no remittances in 1925 and 1926, but had a previous record of regular 
payment and remitted regularly after 1926. South Carolina made a 
payment in 1922 but only one payment, in 1933, for the period covered 
by Table I. 

One state, Mississippi, which had no organization previously, paid 
dues in 1928 and from 1933 through 1935. Arkansas appears only in 
the last two years of the table, but had remitted in 1922. Other states 
which had an irregular record of payments were Arizona, Mississippi, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. Of these, North Dakota 
and Oklahoma seem to have passed out of the picture, at least 
temporarily. 

It is hoped that the presentation of this material may lead to an 
examination of records that may yield more representative figures than 
are now available. National farm organizations might improve the 
data they publish by providing information as to how much was paid 
on account of each year’s membership by state organizations and, in 
the case of the Grange, giving data for each quarter separately. State 
organizations could indicate how accurately their remittances to national 
headquarters represented their actual membership. In the same way, 
local subdivisions of farmers’ organizations might furnish estimates of 
their membership and help to build up a picture of the membership 
in each state. An explanation of the changes in Farm Bureau member- 
ship in each state in terms of the forces responsible would be interesting 
in itself and valuable as the basis of a national summary. Such a 
detailed account might be prepared at the national headquarters but 
would need to be supplemented by comments from officers of state 
organizations who comprehend a smaller field, but see it in greater 
detail. 

Such data as that given here and that suggested above may be 
valuable to farm leaders, extension workers, and the like, as well as to 
scientific workers, especially economists and sociologists. A comparison 
of membership data for all farm organizations would provide a basis 
for detecting the influence of various social forces and particularly for 
following the interplay of conflicting interpretations of economic and 
social phenomena. For example, the large Farm Bureau membership in 
Iowa revealed in the accompanying tables and the meager membership 
in Nebraska suggest adherence by the farmers of these states to oppos- 
ing or differing programs of social control. 








Rural Fiction as Interpreter of Rural Life 


Caroline B. Sherman 


‘le RURAL SOCIOLOGISTS are giving increasing attention to rural 
fiction, are attempting to evaluate it, and are using it with discrimina- 
tion and satisfaction in some of their work is one of the most encourag- 
ing developments in connection with this school of fiction. For it is a 
fact that long after rural fiction had begun to make a distinct name for 
itself, had reaped honors and awards, had been widely read and was in 
active demand, rural readers and rural leaders were surprisingly un- 
aware of it. Academic classes were reading Willa Cather’s My Antonia, 
either as required reading of a refreshing sort or as a delightful col- 
lateral duty, early in its day. But several years later, after Miss Cather 
had published other farm novels which are now classics in this school 
of writing—O Pioneers, Song of the Lark, and One of Ours—a rural 
sociologist, who was and is well known among his colleagues especially 
in the great Midwest, the scene of those books of Miss Cather’s, had 
never heard of her. 

It was not quite a decade ago that some of those who had been 
following this rural material closely from the first, began an uninvited 
and uncharted campaign to make it better known among those whose 
lives were being interpreted with such gratifying and often surprising 
success and among the leaders who were working with these men and 
women day by day. These books are playing a vital if somewhat un- 
recognized part, they reasoned, in giving to urban readers interesting 
and revealing chronicles and pictures of farm life and farm problems of 
yesterday and today. Perhaps this is their greatest sphere of usefulness. 
But they have a potential use among farm people and those who work 
with farm people, which, if developed, would make their value a well- 
rounded whole, embracing all of our population. 

To rural readers these books could bring a revitalizing realization, it 
was somewhat silently argued, that their lives and families, and homes 
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and farms, and problems and surroundings were by no means for- 
gotten in the homes of the cities—homes that in general were at that 
time prosperous and unclouded whereas the farm families were then 
struggling in the aftermath of the World War as it affected agriculture. 
For some of those farm families who saw their problems too closely and 
too narrowly, the best of these books would throw new and revealing 
lights and shades on the stark facts of daily life. To some of the women 
particularly, who felt themselves struggling with conditions almost be- 
yond their strength and who felt sure they were meant for better things, 
the best of the novels of farm women of pioneer days or of later years 
of endeavor could bring a wealth of understanding of themselves, their 
lives, and the possibilities of wringing from their hard daily conditions 
certain satisfactions that were beyond those offered in many homes of 
greater material comfort. 

To rural leaders the best of these books could show farm characters 
and farm families in all their relationships and under wide varieties of 
farm conditions. Some of the trained novelist-observers—blessed with 
unusual insight, versed in psychological reasoning, and gifted with able 
pens—could penetrate motives, detect stimuli, sense the responses, and 
describe and picture the whole life story in all its bearings as no worker 
or observer however conscientious could hope to do if he were not 
unusually and sensitively endowed. Zona Gale has said that the unique 
power of the artist is that he alone among mortals can discern the 
hidden aspect of idea that lies back of every being, every thing, and 
every occasion. Not all of our novelists of rural life are artists, but all 
that are mentioned here give evidence of being at least touched with 
artistic faculty and most of them are endeavoring to develop the spark. 

It was even true, a decade ago, that a trace of the old prejudice 
against novels, which was frequently indicated by the very tone of voice 
in which the word was spoken, was found among rural leaders as well 
as among rural parents. Perhaps Stuart Sherman did as much as any 
one person among our critics to break down the moral and intellectual 
bias against fiction generally. With his prodigious study and keen 
analysis and judgment of literature of all kinds, and his broad-minded 
and generous leadership of the younger writers and newer tendencies 
in America, he was an omnivorous reader of good fiction and occasion- 
ally wrote of the very newest of it, in essay form, in some of our most 
intellectual magazines. He began this even when working in and 
writing from the so-called Bible Belt and he continued after the 
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exactions of a metropolitan daily paper of the East were demanding 
more and more of his time. He apparently believed with Zona Gale 
that so long as the novel deals with the more intangible and unmeasur- 
able aspects of reality it ministers not alone to our amusement but to 
the soul of man and that our present novelists have broken through the 
outer aspects to see more than ever before of the woman, the man, and 
life. 

In the game of extending the enjoyment and use of rural fiction 
among rural people and rural work, several names come inevitably to 
mind. Dr. E. L. Kirkpatrick, on his return to Wisconsin in 1928, 
encouraged the continued use and study of fiction among his advanced 
students and research workers and stimulated discussions of it in class 
and in print. The Extension Service in South Dakota conducted home 
reading courses that included critical study of some of these books. 
Under the direction of Dr. C. C. Taylor, a doctor’s thesis on the 
contribution of modern fiction to special analysis was begun at the 
North Carolina State College; and a master’s thesis analyzing the 
depiction of family life in selected novels of the twentieth century was 
prepared at the University of Southern California. Dr. E. R. Groves, 
before he came to the University of North Carolina, worked with rural 
fiction in his classes at Boston University. Dr. Charles J. Galpin, always 
awake to the broader influences, lent an encouraging ear and many an 
encouraging word. Several enthusiastic laymen played effective parts. 
Some of the university presses were generous in their interest and some 
of the more advanced farm journals lent a little space. Some govern- 
mental periodicals were receptive and Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and Mary G. Lacy, 
librarian of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, gave both direct and 
indirect service to the cause. Benson Y. Landis at a relatively early date 
was glad to include a selected annotated fiction list in his Guide to the 
Literature of Rural Life, and to open Rural America to some discussion. 
Items regarding good rural fiction have been included almost from the 
first in the annotated list, “Literature of Rural Life,” that appears in 
each number of that magazine. 

But it remained for Dr. C. R. Hoffer to recommend rural fiction to 
students generally as a valuable level of study, in his Introduction to 
Rural Sociology. He pointed out that the novelist’s methods and 
interpretive intuition set a standard of excellence from the standpoint of 
completeness of picturization that the social scientist may well strive 
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to attain, that the novelist’s treatment necessarily has the advantage of 
bringing complex situations clearly into view, and that such writing 
may suggest important topics for study in a more objective way. Years 
have passed, and the rural novel is rapidly coming into its own as a 
recognized reflector of true rural life and its traditions and its changes, 
but Dr. Hoffer well knows that this recognition is not yet as general 
as it might be. The suggestion still stands in the revised edition of his 
textbook. 

Previous to 1900 only three novels were published that are now con- 
sidered as genuine studies of American rural life—Eggleston’s Hoosier 
School Master, Howe's Story of a Country Town, and Hamlin Garland’s 
Main Travelled Roads. Only a few other scattering volumes, that were 
not very significant, appeared during the next decade. 

Then when Willa Cather began to publish her revealing novels of 
Midwestern farm life rather regularly every two or three years, the 
curtain may be said to have been permanently raised on the American 
farm as a recognized scene for American literature. A few discriminat- 
ing readers here and there recognized from the first the strength and 
power of her characterizations, the interpretive value of her stories, and 
the compelling quality of her style. A few searching readers, through 
childhood experiences on farms or through later knowledge of farm 
life, welcomed them ardently as among our first to tell of farm life in 
its reality and yet with overtones that suggested all that farm life can 
give to those who know how to draw the most from it in charatcer 
development and in the sustenance and rebuilding of the spirit. But it 
was not until the Pulitzer Prize was awarded to One of Ours, her story 
of the World War doughboy of Nebraska and his home life before and 
after, that the public generally awoke to all that she had given them 
and had yet to give. Many believed her earlier books to be better than 
the prize winner. Fortunately when attention was called to them they 
were read as they had never been read when new. 

The younger generation of sociologists are realists. They realize that 
the share which the volunteer effort had in bringing rural fiction to the 
attention of the rural world cannot be measured. They are even willing 
to admit that, worthy as was the material they were laboring to intro- 
duce and selfless as were their motives, their results were probably 
minor compared with those brought by a few much publicized prize 
awards. For regardless of what we may think of the whole theory and 
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philosophy of prizes, there is no gainsaying that book prizes do greatly 
extend the practice of book reading. 

During the decade that followed the one marked by Miss Cather’s 
quiet and explorative farm-life writing, rural fiction developed such a 
startling habit of carrying off the prizes that some of its well-wishers 
grew apprehensive lest this excess of popular honors attract exploiters 
to the field and give the movement a spurious and harmful growth. The 
earlier wording of the Pulitzer fiction award seemed to suggest to the 
awarding committee the rural type. It was to go to the American novel 
that should best present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and manhood, which 
was fortunately interpreted to include womanhood. To review the 
Pulitzer novel awards for several years is like reviewing a reading list 
of farm-life fiction: in 1923 to Willa Cather for One of Ours; in 1924 
to Margaret Wilson for The Able McLaughlins; in 1925 to Edna Ferber 
for So Big; in 1927 to Louis Bromfield for Early Autumn. When the 
wording of the award was changed somewhat in line with our increased 
interest in regionalism many of the prize-winning books still suggested 
the rural scene—Scarlet Sister Mary, Laughing Boy, The Good Earth, 
Lamb in His Bosom, Now in November, and Honey in the Horn. 

Meanwhile other prizes, not limited by specific phrases, were also 
going to rural fiction. The Able McLaughlins won the Harper novel 
prize of that year as well as the Pulitzer, Glenway Wescott’s The 
Grandmothers won it in 1926. Again last year the Harper and Pulitzer 
prizes united on Davis’ Honey in the Horn, that robust tale of the recent 
pioneer and developing days of rural Oregon. A Pictorial Review prize 
in that earlier decade went to Martha Ostenso’s Wild Geese. An 
Atlantic Monthly novel prize went to Mazo de la Roche's Jalna. A 
Pulitzer prize for biography was given to Hamlin Garland for Daughter 
of the Middle Border, which some librarians class as fiction, aad a 
Theodore Roosevelt award also went to Garland as a social historian 
based on his Middle Border series. 

Other biographical awards that have served to call attention to rural 
stories were the Atlantic Monthly award to Constance Connor Brown 
for Grandmother Brown’s One Hundred Years, and its award to Mari 
Sandoz for Old Jules, and the prize that went to Robert Tristram Coffin 
for his Portrait of an American. This list of rural prize winners is not 
exhaustive, but it will serve to show why those who are interested in 
the orderly growth of rural fiction have been somewhat apprehensive 
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about its prize-winning propensities even though they welcomed the 
increase in the reading of these interpretive books. 

Characterization is undoubtedly the greatest gift that our best rural 
novels give to sociologists and the characters that have been the best 
drawn, with surety of touch and with depth of understanding, in all 
their types and in all their varied responses and reactions, are the farm 
women who, just before the era of the rural novel, were considered 
among the least known, the least understood, and the least remembered 
of our population. 

These farm women characters seem to separate into two chief 
groups—those who are genuine helpmates to their husbands and those 
who are farmers in their own right. In Frederick’s Green Bush it is the 
wife’s thorough understanding of the farm and her ability to manage 
it that enables the husband to mold local public opinion from his 
editor's chair and to formulate one of the best statements of the philoso- 
phy of country life that we have in fiction. In Dorothy Scarborough’s 
Can’t Get A Red Bird the same capabilities on the part of the wife 
allow the husband to devote his time to organizing the Texas farmers 
for co-operative marketing and to hunting out new markets in foreign 
lands. Other types of farm women aid their husbands chiefly through 
love and personality and an ability to meet with fortitude whatever life 
may bring. In Cornelia Cannon’s Red Rust the young farmer's baffling 
experimentation to develop a rust-resistant strain of wheat is supported 
by unquestioning devotion. His wife can not visualize the possible 
outcome of his work and its potential benefits to thousands of farmers 
in the Northwest. Still less can she understand the processes through 
which he works toward his goal. But her interest, enthusiasm, and 
sympathy never flag and no sacrifice is too great if it will help him in 
his quest. 

Among the truly great farm women in fiction—great in nobility of 
character and mind and heart—are those found in Willa Cather’s My 
Antonia and Ellen Glasgow's Barren Ground. And in both instances it 
is the land and the association with it and with the growing world of 
family and farm and community that enable these expanding characters 
to conquer self and, in so doing, to grow into a communion with the 
creative forces with which they are working that feed the soul as surely 
as the work of their hands feed and clothe the body. 

Other types of farm women are found in fiction too. There are the 
drab and overworked as in Ruth Suckow’s Country People, and there 
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are those who are naturally unsuited to the farm as the gently-bred and 
spirited wife in Elaine Goodale Eastman’s Hundred Maples. The re- 
sourceful pioneer women who built their full share into the homes and 
farms of the frontier are frequent in fiction. But the other kind are there 
too. In Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth the pioneer farmer in all his glory 
of health and strength and enthusiasm is companioned by a frail and 
haunted Norwegian wife, appealing and pitiful. The prairies are too 
vast for her. To her, untamed nature is full of terrors. 

The chronicle of the daily and seasonal life on the farm is pictured 
tranquilly as in Gladys Carroll’s As the Earth Turns and with tragic 
drama as in Josephine Johnson’s Now in November and in many of the 
intermediate gradations. Plot is usually subordinated to the portrayal 
of character and life. But Herbert Quick used drama and striking inci- 
dent in his early saga of the development of rural lowa Vandermark’s 
Folly, The Hawkeye, and The Invisible Woman, and the inherent 
drama of conflict between man and nature, between the generations, 
and between man and man weave through the themes of Rolvaag’s 
rural triology of the Northwest Giants in the Earth, Peder Victorious, 
and Their Fathers’ God. These triologies of Quick and Rolvaag carry 
a deeper implication than is evident in any one book. Taken as a whole 
each of the sequences suggests the relative stability and continuity of 
rural life in spite of the hazards and changes of the rural economic 
world. 

This school of fiction gives us not only varying but contrasting view- 
points. With Miss Cather, especially in My Antonia, we see the immi- 
grants and their reactions to American conditions as seen through 
American eyes, whereas in the Rolvaag series we see American settlers 
through the eyes of immigrant settlers and the subjective revelation of 
the immigrants’ reactions to American conditions and customs. We 
see the immigrant from one European country as viewed by the immi- 
grants from another country. This viewing of the American scene and 
ways of life through the eyes of foreigners who are attempting to live 
among them, done by a master hand, is probably one of the great 
contributions to our rural fictional literature. 

Within recent years there has been complaint in some quarters that 
in attempting to do justice to rural and pioneer life we have grown too 
far away from realities—that our writers are seeing their characters and 
lives through a sentimental or nostalgic haze. Those who feel thus 
might turn to the work of Vardis Fisher. In his somewhat autobio- 
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gtaphic tetralogy In Tragic Life, Passions Spin the Plot, We Are Be- 
trayed, and No Villian Need Be, he gives us practically a sociological 
and psychological study of the effects throughout life of the impact of 
the excessively rude pioneer life of 40 years ago in the remote corners 
of the Snake River country on a sensitive child of homestead parents. 
The first volume was refused by eastern publishers, some of whom had 
issued other books by Fisher. They stated that they recognized its power 
but they believed it too strong meat for their readers. It was printed 
by an obscure western house. When the later volumes made their way 
through regular channels and were met by considerable acclaim on the 
part of some discriminating critics, that first volume was reprinted by 
the later publishers in order to make it generally available. 

Regionalism, the consciousness of which is now coloring our thought 
and work so greatly, is well served by rural fiction. The interest in 
regionalism is one of the factors that has brought farm-life novels to 
the fore. For the influence of locality and local customs and problems 
is strongly reflected in this fiction which has dealt within the last few 
years with practically every area of the country. It is bound up in 
another chief value of this kind of writing which has been increasing 
rapidly during recent years—its power to depict the results of economic 
and social changes in the daily lives of the people. 

It is this function of dealing with human values and of seeing all 
things in the terms of human beings that would seem to make rural 
fiction of especial interest to sociologists. They have watched and 
deplored the tendency among leaders to think and write of American 
life too exclusively in economic terms and this has been peculiarly true 
of American farm life. The economic aspects alone were too long in 
the ascendancy. Only in comparatively recent years have results of 
economic changes been studied as well as they should be in terms of 
the human family. 

Even today we find that some of the most understanding and in- 
terpretive studies have been made by the novelists. Witness the study 
of tenancy in Time of Man, that sensitive and penetrating volume by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Paul Green’s recent book on tenancy, This 
Body the Earth, treats the subject in a different but vital fashion. The 
cutover country and the abandonment of its people is the theme of 
Mildred Walker's Fireweed. The changing population in rural New 
England and the gradually changing attitude toward it as New Eng- 
landers begin reluctantly to recognize the rejuvenating possibilities of 
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the melting pot are themes in Cornelia Cannon’s Heirs, Edna Ferbet’s 
American Beauty, and Gladys Carroll’s As the Earth Turns. Effects of 
declining soils and declining neighborhoods on once-dominant families 
are reflected in Ellen Glasgow's Barren Ground and Vein of Iron, and 
in Gladys Carroll’s A Few Foolish Ones. A procession of keenly realized 
characters, molded by their differing attitudes toward the overwhelming 
commercialism of an agricultural community, moves through The Farm, 
by Louis Bromfield. Effects of successive great economic and social 
changes, as the whaling industry is succeeded by the clipper ships which 
in turn are superseded by steam, are shown in several recent novels of 
Maine life: in Mary Ellen Chase’s Mary Peters and Silas Crockett, in 
Rachel Field’s Time Out of Mind, and in Robert Tristram Coffin’s Red 
Sky in the Morning and John Dawn. | 

People as conditioned by race and environment and as they appear 
and take their part in our pattern of American population is surely a 
great theme in itself. Probably our fiction has dealt with it more 
adequately than has any other body of literature. The number of novels 
dealing with Negro life is growing almost daily and it is usually rural 
Negro life. Indian characters, life, and traditions are being featured in 
fiction, particularly by Oliver LaFarge, and Indians are predominantly 
a rural people. In most of the rural novels that came from the press 
during a recent autumn the Indian had a part. The amalgamation of 
our races, the allotment of land to any with Cherokee blood, and the 
rural development of Indian Territory, later Oklahoma, are reflected in 
John Oskison’s Brother Three and the differing viewpoints of the same 
principles and events as shown by the Indians and the whites are vividly 
portrayed in Edwin Lanham’s The Wind Blew West. 

Sociologists in thinking of the Ozark and similar people remember 
the books Folk-Say and Backwoods America published recently by uni- 
versity presses. It is probable that MacKinlay Kantor’s little novel The 
Voice of Bugle Ann, with its story of the picturesque hound raising and 
training industry and the quaint characters involved in it, and the havoc 
wrought by the coming of alien people and customs, provides just as 
genuine a realization of some of the peculiarities of that region and its 
people in spite of the fact that it appeared on the film screen with such 
surprising promptness. Other fairly recent fiction regarding mountain 
people is decidedly interpretive. Meanwhile Marjorie Rawlings brings 
the distinctive people of the so-called hammock country of Florida into 
fiction in her South Moon Under and Golden Apples. 
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Naturally all of these books are not of equal quality. Some excel in 
one way, some in another. Each takes a definite and worth-while place 
in the complete and colorful national mosaic that our novelists are 
gradually providing. Given a few more years as rich in varied rural 
fictional writing as the last decade has been and we shall have a collec- 
tion that, taken together, will well interpret our American rural scenes 
and rural people in all their amazing diversity. 
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Conditions in Rural India 
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L, Is usual to find in books on Indian economics chapters describing 
the influence of social and religious institutions on the economic struc- 
ture as it exists in India today, with a further description of what possi- 
ble alterations in the former are likely to take place and what the effect 
of those changes on economic conditions will be. This type of treatment 
of the subject implies that the social conditions are a cause and the 
economic conditions are their effect. Yet social and economic conditions 
have actions and reactions on each other and it is hard to draw a divid- 
ing line between them. 

The socio-economic conditions of a country are a result of many sets 
of factors. The geographical aspects, including such factors as climate, 
mineral wealth, nearness to sea, etc., are some of those which affect the 
economic development of a region. Some persons stress the ethno- 
graphical aspect as being primarily responsible for the economic condi- 
tions, and we read such statements as mixture of races gives rise to a 
vigorous community and Aryan races alone are capable of advancing 
civilization. The question is, Why is India socially backward? If we 
agree, on historical grounds, that geographically or ethnographically 
there is nothing inherent in the situation to prevent a high stage of 
social development being attained, then the answer is that social back- 
wardness is mainly due to economic backwardness. Then to what is 
the economic backwardness due? Here we again turn around and 
answer, Because of social and religious institutions which hamper eco- 
nomic progress. Such is the never-ending cycle of reasoning. Individuals 
will interpret one as cause and the other as effect, largely according to 
their belief as to what constitutes the remedy for changing either or 
both. Those who believe in first improving the economic position as a 
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means of improving the social conditions will give the former as the 
cause and the latter as the effect. If, on the other hand, some believe 
that social conditions first need improvement, the reasoning will be 
reversed. At the same time, it is true that an economist has to consider 
social factors and a sociologist has to consider economic factors in 
explaining the contemporary conditions. 

In India the first type of reasoning is more popular because of a 
peculiar situation which is something like this. Why are the economic 
conditions bad? Because politically we are incapable of guiding our 
affairs to our advantage. Why are we politically incapable? Because of 
our moral degeneration, as evidenced by our loss of self-respect in the 
past, and the present existence of social and religious institutions which 
are detrimental to our national unity. These suggestions, however, 
mask to a certain extent the fact, more or less true in all countries and 
at all times, that social conditions themselves are partly a result of 
economic conditions. Hence, before pointing out some relationships 
between social and economic conditions, it should be clearly understood 
that none is supposed to be the prime cause and the other only its effect. 

The most outstanding relationship, which is noticeable in almost all 
cases, is between the poverty of the people and their inability to 
improve their social conditions. Dr. Marshall said that “the study of 
the causes of poverty is the study of the causes of the degradation of a 
large part of mankind.” The physical, mental, and moral ill-health of 
the mass of the population is due to many causes, chief among which 
is their poverty. The relationship between poverty and many of our 
social conditions should be clearly recognized. In a city like Bombay, 
where rents are unusually high, the state of housing largely indicates 
the poverty of the occupants. It was noticed in an inquiry that the 
infant mortality was 577 per 1,000 in one-room tenements, 284 per 
1,000 in two-room ones, and 107 per 1,000 among babies born in 
hospitals. That infant mortality in villages as well as in towns is due 
to many other causes is not denied, but it is almost certain that poverty 
which leads to insufficient food and bad housing is the main cause. As 
a general rule the death rate in the towns is higher than that in the rural 
areas, sometimes even higher than its own birth rate, and were it not 
for the immigration from rural areas, the population of Indian towns 
would continually decrease. The small peasant who is driven to urban 
centers to seek temporary employment becomes an industrial worker 
with a peasant outlook and prevents development of strong trade 
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unionism and class-consciousness among the urban proletariat. A census 
of Bombay textile workers showed that over 37 per cent had worked in 
the industry for less than five years. A large part of the urban working- 
class population are born peasants and, quite frequently, after spending 
the prime of life in urban areas trying to supplement their income, 
retire again as peasants. Effects of migration can be seen in the higher 
average age in urban areas as compared with rural ones and from the 
unequal ratios of the two sexes between the age of 25 and 40 in urban 
centers. The economic inability to maintain a family in urban areas, 
mainly owing to low wages and high rents for housing, is responsible 
for many thorny social and ethical problems in the cities, but they do 
not concern us here. 

Public health and economic conditions act and react on one other 
and it cannot be stated that one of them is the cause and the other the 
effect. A medical man may point out that economic conditions are the 
cause of ill-health and an economist may point the other way. A country 
can obtain as much health as it is willing or able to purchase, and 
purchase of the higher requirements of sanitation and hygiene is limited 
by financial resources. Medical authority suggests that diseases such as 
leprosy, cholera, and malaria are not endemic to tropical climates only 
but are largely diseases of poverty. 

It is very often pointed out that the doctrine of “Karma,” meaning 
that what a man experiences in this life is the fruit of his actions in the 
preceding one, is responsible for the fatalism common to Indian people. 
This doctrine originated in Buddhism and was initiated to justify the 
principles of that religion. The influence of religious thought on eco- 
nomic activity is generally exaggerated. Religious thought is universally 
more or less otherworldly and the mass of the people in India, as in 
other countries, pay lip service to those doctrines while they pursue 
material ends with great enthusiasm. The pursuit of spiritual ends did 
not stand in the way of great material achievements in the past, and 
even today the most orthodox elements among Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans provide the leading communities in modern commerce and indus- 
tries. The pessimism of the people has a basis in the economic and 
physiological conditions in which they exist. The spirit of fatalism also 
colored the views of the masses of Europe before the industrial revolu- 
tion, and the great discoveries of new lands brought them opportunities 
for bettering their positions. The economic situation in which the mass 
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of the peasants now live is not such as to inspire any hope of great 
betterment of their position by their own work. 

The Hindu law of inheritance, which is mainly based on the work 
of Vidyaneshwar written in the eleventh century, A.D., contains the 
following main points: (1) a father has absolute powers of disposition 
of his property only in respect of the self-acquired portion; (2) in case 
of inherited property sons acquire an indefeasible right of further in- 
heritance by birth, and they can compel a partition of the property even 
in the father’s lifetime; (3) a father is described by titles which imply 
the sole ownership of family property but only has the power of making 
gifts of joint-family property to a daughter or for a religious purpose; 
(4) it is the pious duty of the sons to pay their father’s debts if these 
are not abnormal in character; and (5) in the same spirit of family 
communism, which pervades the whole code, wealth acquired by indi- 
vidual members of a joint family by reason of their learning or martial 
service becomes their self-gained property, provided it has been so 
acquired without detriment to joint family funds. Laws of inheritance 
thus lead to subdivision of farms to such an extent as to make them of 
an uneconomic size. They also prevent the emergence of a class of rich 
peasantry which can better educate their children and can carry out 
permanent improvements on their land. The economic faults of the 
laws of inheritance in India have become their social and political 
virtues. The farming community consists of small peasant proprietors 
who have permanent interests in the land, and a large group of agri- 
cultural proletariat has not developed. 

Hinduism, which is the religion of more than two-thirds of the 
people of India, is also charged with encouraging an overbreeding of 
men and animals by insistence on marriage and restrictions on the 
taking of animal life. It is very difficult either to prove or disprove 
these charges owing to the impossibility of measuring their influence. 

The caste system existing among Hindus originated mainly out of an 
economic necessity, viz., that of making communities self-sufficing in 
the division of labor. Within the endogamous castes there are usually 
a number of exogamous groups, and this restriction of the field of 
marriage results in many instances in a relative scarcity of brides. 
Therefore, marriage is costly, first, on account of the price which has 
to be paid to the bride’s father and, second, on account of social func- 
tions connected with marriage which entail great cost. Darling observes 
that greater prosperity in the canal colonies of the Punjab resulted in an 
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increase in the number of marriages. Such a correlation between prices 
of food and the number of marriages was noticed in some Western 
European countries before the standard of living of the people became 
high enough to eliminate such direct relationship. 

The relationship between the social organization of village com- 
munities and the economic condition of the peasants is recognized after 
comparing that which existed in the past with the one at present. 
Disintegrating influences on the village solidarity, such as the spread 
of the means of communication and the rise of urban industry, which 
gives scope for employment of individuals from rural areas, were 
primarily responsible for the change. The village moneylender, who 
had to depend largely on the good will of the community for the safety 
of his loans, could now live in the town and become less scrupulous or 
tender in recovering his loans. The spirit of individualism was partly 
responsible for the breakup of large joint-families and the resulting 
subdivision of holdings which was not compensated by more voluntary 
co-operation. 

India is passing today through the same stages of economic progress 
as did Europe in the last century. The relationships between social and 
economic conditions are more or less of the same general nature, the 
points of difference being more superficial than fundamental. Extension 
of literacy, development of transport and communications, will tend 
to break some of the barriers to progress. If improved technical 
knowledge, materials, seeds, methods of cultivation, and livestock can 
be supplied to cultivators, and if technical as well as economic and 
social leaders can be found among the peasantry, the circle of complex 
economic and social barriers will be broken. There may be danger that 
increased productivity will lead to increase in marriages and popu- 
lation, but this danger will diminish with the spread of education and 
with the extension of higher standards of living. 














Rating Marginal Homes from Observation 


E. L. Kirkpatrick 


N OTWITHSTANDING a growing emphasis on the need for measuring 
rural family living during the past 15 years, there is still a tendency to 
base welfare programs on mere guesses as to the prevailing standards 
in given communities. For the most part this is due to necessity. Al- 
though workers appreciate the need for exact information, their first 
concern is with the instigation of programs for improvement. Conse- 
quently, they do the very best they can after looking things over, per- 
haps after having examined the available information. 

Thus, again we face the question of how well rural living standards 
can be judged from observation. Can a careful rating or scoring be 
regarded a dependable method, relatively speaking? Will it afford an 
index of the individual family’s well-being or indicate the proportion of 
the total number in a given area above, at, or below a subsistence level 
of living? To what extent will it portray the needs for relief or re- 
habilitation advances? 

In relation to a recent study of standards of living in a submarginal 
land evacuation territory there was an opportunity for rating 290 rural 
families from observation. Their homes were situated in the open 
country and in three villages of the Forest County (Wisconsin) portion 
of the Crandon Federal Land Purchase Area.’ Included in the group 
were (1) those whose holdings had been appraised or optioned for 
purchase by the Land Policy Section of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration; (2) those which had applied for aid to the Wisconsin 
Rehabilitation Corporation; and (3) those which typify stranded village 
groups in the ‘“‘Cutover.”” When classified according to place of resi- 

E. L. Kirkpatrick is associate professor of rural sociology at the University of Wisconsin. 
At present he is on leave serving as Assistant Regional Director, Resettlement Administra- 
tion Region II, in charge of rural social research. 

1The study was made for the year ending March 31, 1935. For further information 


pertaining to it see E. L. Kirkpatrick, Needed Standards of Living for Rural Resettlement, 
Mimeograph Report, Wisconsin Rural Rehabilitation Division, Resettlement Administration, 


May, 1936. 
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dence, 105 of the families were on farms (places of at least three acres 
with some equipment and livestock used), 139 were living in the open 
country but not farming (although many of them were on three acres 
or more), and 46 were in the villages. Owing to similarities in 
occupational experiences and living conditions, as well as cultural 
backgrounds, the open-country nonfarm and the village families are 
treated as a single group in the analysis of data from the standard of 
living study. 

After all available data had been taken from the rehabilitation and 
relief records, each family was visited for information on amounts and 
costs of the different consumption goods and facilities used during the 
year ending March, 1935. Distinction was made between the goods 
which were furnished by the farm or home place and those purchased. 
In more than four-fifths of the cases the latter included some items 
from public relief funds. 


WorRKERS RATED ALL HOMES ON APPEARANCE 


The workers who visited the homes looked them over carefully from 
three viewpoints and rated each according to their best judgment into 
one of five grades ranging from A down to E. The first consideration 
was given to the general appearance of the homestead as the worker 
approached and scanned the house closely from outside. The second 
impression resulted from an encompassing of the interior, including 
equipment and furnishings. The third factor given attention was the 
personality of the homemaker or other persons interviewed. All three 
items were checked carefully against one another and in case of dis- 
agreement among them the differences were adjusted and a final index, 
representing as nearly as possible a balanced score, was reported. The 
ratings showed four farm families in the A group, 17 in B, 46 in C, 
33 in D, and five in E. The corresponding numbers for the nonfarm 
group were two, 24, 68, 75, and 16. Owing to relatively few families 
in the two extreme groups, A was combined with B, and E with D when 
tabulations were made on the study. Thus, the families were rated 
“good,” “fair,” or “poor” for both the farm and nonfarm classifications. 
Differences in average cost of living, as well as distribution of the cost 
among the principal items, are shown for the three groups in each 
classification (Table I). 

Farm Families—With respect to the farm families, at first glance 
there seems to be little difference in the prevailing standards of living 
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for the “good” and “fair” groups; both consumed about $850 worth of 
goods and services, compared to less than $750 worth for the “poor” 
group. A noticeably higher proportion of the total was furnished by 
the farm among those in the best group, compared to the others. This 
applies to rent as well as food, because the families which were rated 
highest lived in better houses. It is noteworthy that the “good” cases 
had markedly lower cash expenditure for purchased foods, clothing, 


TABLE I 
Cost OF LIVING AND DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES AMONG THE PRINCIPAL 
ITEMS FOR FARM AND NONFARM FAMILIES RATED FROM OBSERVATION AS 
“Goop,” “Fair,” OR “Poor”; FoREST COUNTY PORTION OF CRANDON, 
WISCONSIN, LAND PURCHASE AREA, 1935 

































































RATING 
All Families Good Fair Poor 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 

$ of $ of $ of $ of 

Total Total Total Total 
105 FARM FAMILIES 

ee 809 100.0 858 100.0 863 100.0 738 100.0 
Purmishe®® ..... ccccsess 302 37.3 384 45.3 294 34.1 275 37.3 
PIR «6.0000 doves 507 62.7 464 54.7 569 65.9 463 62.7 
PE cccttnninnseuieenes 458 58.6 469 55.3 482 55.8 439 59.5 
POO, 6.cccscessews 204 25.2 243 28.7 203 23.5 188 25.5 
PII 6.00 cncndace 254 31.4 226 26.6 279 32.3 251 34.0 
oO rere es 116 14.4 99 | Be 134 15.5 107 14.5 
| ee ee 31 3.8 55 6.5 28 3.2 19 2.6 
PUGS. ocscccscoees 30 3.7 55 6.5 27 3.1 19 2.6 

PURGE, se necivcscce 1 on a ee 1 a sens we 
Serre ee eee 82 10.1 94 11.1 83 9.6 78 10.6 
IE, 6 ccacccevses 68 8.4 86 10.1 64 7.4 68 9.2 
Pic scosccvcses 14 1.7 8 9 19 2.2 10 1.3 
Other Household Operations 21 2.6 26 3.1 21 2.4 14 1.9 
Purnteinae, .... ccccccccse 21 2.6 24 2.8 24 2.8 16 2.1 
Health Maintenance...... 31 3.9 17 2.0 31 3.6 36 4.9 
Advancementsf.......... 18 2.2 26 3.1 23 me | 8 ® | 
Sree 27 3.3 29 3.4 32 3.7 19 2.6 
Insurance, Life and Health 4 5 9 1.1 4 5 2 | 





























* Goods furnished by the farm are evaluated at the farm price (cost of production) rather than at 
retail price. 
+ The item ‘advancement’ includes formal education, reading, organization dues, church, Red Cross, 


and recreation. 
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TABLE I (CONTINUED) 





RATING 





All Families Good Fair 





Percent Percent Percent 
of of of 
Total Total Total 





185 NONFARM FAMILIES 





cn cennakaneres 100.0 898 





Furnished* 21.5 186 
Purchased 78.5 
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* Goods furnished by the farm are evaluated at the farm price (cost of production) rather than at 
retail price. 

+ The item ‘‘advancement’’ includes formal education, reading, organization dues, church, Red Cross, 
and recreation. 


fuel, and health maintenance compared to the mid-group, but a higher 
outlay for life insurance. It is significant, also, that they had smaller 
cash expenditures for clothing and health maintenance than did the 
“poor” families. 

If proper allowance is made for smaller size of family or household, 
the families rated “good” have a significantly higher standard of living; 
in fact as much above the average for the “fair” group as the “poor” 
is below (Table II). To compare more closely, the “good” families are 
one-third smaller than the ‘‘fair,” although they consume practically as 
many goods and services. Incidentally, they live in much the largest 
houses, with one room per person compared to .7 and .6 room for the 
“fair” and “poor” families. 
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TABLE II 


COMPOSITION OF HOUSEHOLDS FOR FARM AND NONFARM FAMILIES RATED 
FROM OBSERVATIONS AS “Goon,” “Fair,” OR “POOR”; FoREST COUNTY 
PORTION OF CRANDON, WISCONSIN, LAND PURCHASE AREA, 1935 






































RATING 
All Families 
Good Fair Poor 
Persons| Age Persons | Age Persons| Age Persons| Age 
(No.) | (Years)| (No.) | (Years) | (No.) | (Years) | (No.) | (Years) 
105 FARM FAMILIES 
Total in Household....... 591 91 281 219 
Total Family Persons. .... 564 rer 79 ike 271 7 214 
PI, ccs tewannes 99 42.7 20 47.3 42 47.1 37 48 
RENEE ni snaps rere 96 41.8 18 46.6 43 40.4 35 41.7 
EE Ere T 209 14.2 26 19.3 111 13.5 72 13.7 
ee 160 11.1 15 12.1 75 11.4 70 11.2 
Total Nonfamily Persons. . 27 ae 12 ie 10 oer 5 ice 
Psi. 66 05ha vkenenen 18 8 7 3 
Pe cicvossccseuss 9 4 3 2 
Average Size of Household. 5.6 4.3 6.1 5.8 
Average Size of Family... . 5.4 3.8 5.9 5.6 
185 NONFARM FAMILIES 
Total in Household....... 924 vreer: 117 330 acs 475 
Total Family Persons..... 881 oie 112 314 — 456 
<3 Husbands............. 183 42.8 26 40.0 67 57.4 90 43.8 
SD cocesenenceveces 170 37.0 24 34.4 65 38.0 81 36.9 
OS rere re re 290 13.6 38 12.7 108 12.3 145 11.1 
SP ic cctcvaees 238 9.7 24 7.6 74 11.2 140 9.2 
Total Nonfamily Persons. . 43 dina 5 16 Su 19 
Pa sccsedeesnecena 19 ‘ 3 6 mae 10 
Te ee 24 2 10 9 
Average Size of Household. 5.0 4.5 4.9 5.2 
Average Size of Family... . 4.8 4.3 4.6 5.0 





























* Includes also the sons and daughters away at school or elsewhere, if they are supported from the 
family purse. 


In addition to the cost or value of the principal items in the living, 
attention was given also to the degree of participation, on the part of 
different members in the family, in some of the most significant home 
and community activities. These included reading, listening to radio 
programs, and attendance at church services, movies, and organization 
meetings. 

In terms of hours spent per person (10 or more years of age) in 
leisure activities for the year, families rated “good” exceeded both the 
other groups (See Table III). Although they did about the same 
amount of reading for pleasure, they spent significantly more time 
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listening to radio programs and attending church services, moving 
pictures, and organization meetings. 

Nonfarm Families—The three groups of nonfarm families show 
fairly uniform gradations in the average cost of living, almost $900 
for the “good,” $768 for the “fair,” and $690 for the “poor.” About 
the same proportion of the total was furnished from the home place 
without a direct cash outlay for the two better groups, while the poor 
group obtained relatively more of their living from this source. 

In terms of cash expenditures for principal items in the living, the 
families rated “good” were far better clothed than were those of the 
midgroup. Likewise, they had larger outlays for household operation, 
furnishings, personal items, and insurance. On the other hand, the 
“poor” families had noticeably lower cash expenditures for food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, advancement, and life insurance than did the intermediates. 


TABLE III 


PARTICIPATION IN SELECTED HOME AND COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES FOR FARM 
AND NONFARM FAMILIES RATED FROM OBSERVATION AS “Goon,” ‘“‘FAIR,”” OR 
“Poor”; ForEsT COUNTY PORTION OF CRANDON, WISCONSIN, 

LAND PURCHASE AREA, 1935 



































RATING 
All 
Families 
Good Fair Poor 
Hours per person (10 or more years of age) per year* 
105 FARM FAMILIES 

Sh caddbankseedndacsessencbenas 239 335 231 206 
EE ee 184 198 192 170 
DL o6e0ceekenneeesenseeseets 38 114 26 20 
ind od ceekeeeeeeeenen sanees 12 14 9 14 
SY EINE. ec ccccsccecesseaves 2 4 2 1 
DEE BONED. 0. « nccccccccacess 3 4 2 4 
Organization Meetings............ 3 6 a 3 

185 NONFARM FAMILIES 

Ms, ak cea weecesaeadsenscesene 271 475 263 220 
DE. icc cGistotthewseenecuens 170 227 188 132 
DN ha eiveveeaeanken Ws amaenes 82 219 57 74 
EERE ae ee en 11 15 13 9 
I, acces eccavetecenns 3 1 3 3 
I TRUER. 5c cdcccescnecess 3 11 9 6 
Organization Meetings. ........... 1.5 2 8 1 




















* The data for these activities were given in terms of ‘‘number of times attended.”’ 
church and Sunday school it was assumed that the time spent at each meeting was one hour; in the 
instance of moving pictures and organization meetings, two hours. 


In the case of 
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Although the variation in size of family or household is not striking, 
allowance for it does accentuate the differences in the prevailing stan- 
dards of living for the three groups of nonfarm families (Table II). 
In other words, while the families rated best were one-sixth smaller 
than those judged poorest, they consumed at least two-fifths more goods 
and facilities, on the average. 

As with the farm families, the highest rated nonfarm group markedly 
exceeded the others at participating in home and community activities. 
The average person in the group spent 475 hours per year, the bulk of 
which was devoted to reading and radio auditing, compared to 263 
hours for the intermediate and 220 hours for the other. This is in 
keeping with the higher expenditures for advancement which cover 
reading materials, radio facilities, church support, and organization 
dues as well as books and supplies needed in connection with formal 
schooling. 


WHAT THE RATINGS SIGNIFY 


Although the averages for “good,” “fair,” and “poor” groups are not 
too widely divergent, especially for the farm families, they are sug- 
gestive enough to encourage further attention to observation as a means 
of sizing up local situations. To look things over carefully on a 
comparative basis is one of the most hopeful approaches to a further 
means of discovering the actual conditions with respect to a given group 
of families. It is an effective guide for the investigator as well as the 
administrator. It will not suffice, however, as a substitute for more 
detailed statistical analyses, but it will serve in many instances as a basis 
of procedure in some of the emergency measures. 

It is of interest that the findings here reported are in accord with 
those of other explorations in connection with standard of living studies 
in more prosperous farming areas prior to the depression.’ This suggests 
that systematic observation can be made at least a rough means of sizing 
up local situations. If one worker were to use it relatively (and open- 
mindedly) for a given territory such as a county, he could ascertain 
fairly well the order in which specific families or groups of families are 
in need of attention in the welfare program. In fact, appearance of the 
farmhouse may be a fairly satisfactory index of the standard of living, 

2 See “Observation As a Measure of the Standard of Living Among Farmers,” Journal 


of Home Economics, XIX (1927), and “Can Standards of Living Be Rated from Observa- 
tion?” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (1933). 
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to the extent at least that it is worthy of a more careful looking over 
than it has had in the past. If urban slums can be distinguished from 
sight, why cannot rural areas be classified by the same method? At any 
rate the open eye, as well as the open mind, is important with respect 
to the matter. 

Obviously observation cannot be made to take account of the different 
kinds and amounts of consumption goods and facilities any more than 
it can indicate capacities of different members of the household to make 
the best possible uses of their available resources. It can be tried, 
however, at least as a rough tool for mapping a given district with 
regard to standards of living, somewhat as number of cows or condition 
of crops is used to delineate farming areas, or as surface appearances 
are suggestive of soil types. With careful use it should prove a satisfac- 
tory means of locating homes at or below subsistence levels of living in 
marginal as well as in more prosperous farming localities. 











The Modifying Influence of the Family- 


Farm Upon Choice of Occupation 


Roy H. Holmes 


QO, THE FARM, mainly, the family is the economic unit. The 
family-farm system naturally exerts pressure upon the young person, 
especially upon an only son, to remain in the parental occupation. It is 
without doubt true that family-farm life proceeds best when sons follow 
the fathers as a matter of course. It is the case, however, that farmer 
parents and their children belong also to the /arger society as well as 
to the farm population. It is to be expected, therefore, that they will 
not be unaffected by the ideals of choice and competition which, at 
least in theory, determine the occupational placement of most young 
persons in our society. In many farm families there is being experienced 
a mental conflict between two loyalties: the one, to the family-farm 
system which demands the subservience of the individual; the other, 
to the world of choice. 

The purpose of this article is to illustrate this conflict situation. The 
quotations used have been taken from letters received during the past 
four years from farming people in Michigan. The article covers but one 
phase of a somewhat comprehensive study of rural conditions and 
attitudes. 

The study, as a whole, has been made possible by the co-operation of 
more than 500 local leaders drawn from every part of Michigan 
and selected mainly upon the recommendation of county school com- 
missioners and village school superintendents. They have been invited 
to serve rural sociology by writing monthly letters descriptive of social 
conditions that have come under their observation, and of opinions and 
attitudes related to those conditions. Each letter that they have written 
has been given a personal answer intended to lead the correspondent to 
discuss still further those conditions and opinions in which he appar- 


Roy H. Holmes is assistant professor of rural sociology at the University of Michigan. 
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ently is most interested. The correspondent is also furnished each 
month with a set of mimeographed statements to which he is asked 
to write his reactions. During the second and third years of the study, 
these statements were selected from the various letters received. During 
the fourth year, they consisted of tentative conclusions relative to 
various aspects of rural life as developed from a careful reading of the 
materials furnished by the correspondents during the first three years 
of the study. 

The theory underlying this type of research is that the investigator 
may become well acquainted with rural conditions and opinions if he 
maintains, over a considerable period of time, a relationship of intimate 
friendship with a large number of representative rural families—a re- 
lationship that is maintained through the writing of frequent letters in 
which the correspondents are encouraged to express themselves freely. 
It is considered that the rural person is well qualified to assist in such a 
study if, in the first place, he is actually living in rural surroundings, on 
a farm or at least in daily contact with farming people; and in the 
second place, if he has been sufficiently active in his associations to 
come to the attention of school superintendents and others who are 
asked to make recommendations; and, finally, if he really enjoys think- 
ing and writing about the conditions with which he is familiar, con- 
sidering what seem to him to be the unpleasant as well as the pleasant 
aspects of those conditions. 

From the more than 3,000 letters that have been received a large 
number of statements have been selected as especially significant for 
the light they throw upon the nature of rural society. For the purposes 
of this article, a few quotations have been chosen that seem to be 
especially relevant to the question of the influence of the family-farm 
upon choice of occupation. 

The first five quotations merely express the views of the writers that 
many farmer parents hope that their children may continue the family 


occupation. 


All the farmers I can bring to mind are eager to keep their sons on the farm. 

If the farm is a paying proposition, naturally the parents would wish one son 
at least to carry on. 

Of course parents cannot help but wish at least one of their sons would keep 
the old place and like that life. 

I think it is rather difficult for parents who have pride in their farms and 
buildings to see their children following other occupations. 
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I suppose that parents rather lose interest if they know that a farm which has 
been in the family for several generations is going out of the family. 


The next two writers analyze somewhat the motives of parents, 
indicating that they think both sentimental and practical factors are 
involved. 


Some farm parents are interested either in “keeping the farm in the family” 
or in having the services of a hired man without regular pay days. 

Many families not alone desire to keep the farm in the family, but to have 
help so Dad won't have to work so hard. 


The following quotation is from the letter of a farm mother, who 
apparently is thinking mainly in practical terms. 


We have one son and would have been glad to have him be a farmer as we 
have several farms and have to rent them, and it is not always possible to have 
desirable tenants. This son has a B.S. from the University. He is now teaching 
in a junior high school at a salary probably less than the income he would get 
from operating one of the farms. 


The next group of writers refer to the actual process of modifying 
the occupational choices of farm young people. Evidently some of these 
writers are favorable and others unfavorable to the assertion of re- 
strictive influences. 


Especially where there is but one son, the farmer generally exerts guidance in 
the attempt to keep the son in the occupation. Much education would make him 
dissatisfied with the limited opportunities of the country. 

Often a boy is shoved into farm work whether fitted for it or not. A man so 
hates the idea of building up his farm and seeing his hard work go to someone 
else—possibly a rather selfish motive. 

I think that farm parents are very apt to make the youngsters fit into their 
plans regardless of the youngsters’ plans. 

Often farm people refer to young men who have left the farm for a college 
course as ‘“‘duds.”” It is one way of creating in the minds of young children the 
dislike of leaving the farm. 

The kind of teachers with whom I come in contact teach the boys and girls to 
look up to their farm life instead of towards city ways and wrong influences, and 
to look for satisfaction in doing the so-called drudgery of farm work. 


In some cases in which the child’s parents do not present a unified 
influence in regard to the child’s choice of occupation, the mother is the 
one more likely to view the situation in personal terms, while the father 
asserts more of an institutional point of view. One reason for this 
difference lies in the fact that the father himself is more often than the 
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mother a product of family-farm life. More wives than husbands have 
come to the farms from the towns. One correspondent writes as follows 
regarding the influence of town-reared mothers: 


In the case of an only son of a city mother, he is quite likely to want a life off 
the farm. City mothers, unless completely won over to farming, are apt quite 
unconsciously to influence the children against the occupation. 


One of the “city mothers” among the correspondents makes the 
following statement: 


Our farm, which is a good one, has been in the family for three generations. 
My husband is quite insistent that our son, an only child, shall keep the farm in 
the family for another generation. The boy who has just graduated from high 
school is not interested in the farm and wishes to become a chemical engineer. 
I can say nothing—just watch and wait. 


This mother is evidently so sensitive to the rightness of both of the 
opposing loyalties that she refrains from consciously exerting what 
might be the decisive influence. It may be that all through the child’s 
life she has unconsciously aided in the development of attitudes hostile 
to the family occupation. 

It is not always the case that the “city mother” is unmoved by the 
sentimental appeal of family continuity. The following statement from 
one such woman is similar to several others that have been received. 


Most farms have a great deal more of oneself put into their development than 
city property. We have done a great deal here that I hope my son or daughter 
will enjoy, little as I want to influence their choice. 

Without doubt grandparents are in general less favorable than par- 
ents to the breaking of the family line. This may be in part due to the 
conservative attitude which increases with advancing age. It also may 
be accounted for in part by the fact that the older people represent a 
generation in which movement to the cities was less general than was 
the case in the 1920's. The following quotation from a mother illus- 
trates the conflict in attitudes between the two generations. 

We have just one son and he wants to study medicine. His grandparents 
think he should stay right here on the farm, but I would just as soon have him 
become a doctor. 

The following two writers are of the opinion that a change of 
attitude is developing in the direction of increased freedom of choice. 


As a child I can remember feeling that it was almost a disgrace for a rural 
young person to leave the country for the city, and believed that the motives 
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prompting him to seek the city were most objectionable in nearly all cases. Of 
course, I blindly echoed this sentiment of the people whom I heard talk of the 
matter, so much a belief must have been quite prevalent. 


I believe the broader-minded people are getting away from the idea of son 
following in dad's footsteps. 


The position taken by the mother from whose letter the next state- 
ment is quoted is unusual in its insistence that all farm children should 
be prepared for an alternate occupation. 


Even though a child should greatly desire to take over the farm his forebears 
have owned for years, it is not fair to let him grow up expecting to carry on the 
ancestral occupation without having had preparation for some other line of 
work—in case he is unable to make a living on the farm. 


In certain cases the son’s interest in the occupation is a disappoint- 
ment to his parents, as the next statement illustrates. 


Our only son is in high school. We don’t encourage him to remain on this 
or any farm. He belongs to the 4-H Club, shows an interest in farming, but I 
hope he will choose some other occupation. 


With conflicting ideals finding expression in neighborhood and 
family disagreements, it is to be expected that many persons will 
experience something of a conflict in their own minds. Often this 
conflict is between an intellectual judgment on the side of personal 
freedom and an emotional urge to limit freedom of choice for the sake 
of family solidarity. When such a conflict occurs, the feelings, being 
more fundamental than the competing inclinations, are quite sure to 
determine parental behavior. The following quotation tells of this 
form of conflict. 

Many farmers, although they say the child can choose his own vocation, deep 
down in their hearts want+them to become farmers, so encourage and promote 
activities to instill farming into their minds. 


The next statement is most interesting when considered in connection 
with an earlier statement from the same writer which gives the im- 
pression that her brother is very satisfactorily located in an urban 
occupation. 

I have always felt that some such organization as the 4-H Club might have 
saved my brother for the farm, but there were none near us then. 

In the reply sent to the afore-mentioned writer, it was remarked, 
“You seem to be intellectually satisfied with the fact that your brother 
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is in the city, but emotionally you are a bit sorry.” As she has not 
referred to the matter in any of her subsequent letters, it may be 
assumed that she agrees such to be the case. 

Possibly the most interesting illustration of this type of conflict which 
has thus far been received is contained in the following quotation from 
the letter of a farmer who has no sons. 


No one could be more in sympathy with breadth of education and choice of 
occupation than myself, but no one could feel more keenly the tragic mess that 
can be made of farm life because of no direction or plan. And continuing farm 
ownership does furnish a plan. A subject that I have never mentioned and 
which has been just lately emphasized on me concerns the Holstein business in 
—— Co. At a meeting of breeders last week, a speaker from the national 
association said that as a boy in Illinois, he used to hear a lot about Co. 
It was the Holstein capital of the world, but that of late years he didn’t hear 
much about it. The speaker said that he had wondered what had happened and 
in talking with men in the county they had told him the business had suffered 
because the sons hadn’t kept up the work of their fathers. His question was 
answered quite easily. But the picture is sad because we did have a business in 
which there was a great deal of pride as compared with so many uninteresting 
farm situations. According to the facts, the picture can’t be made too bad, but 
the worse it is, the more is emphasized the question—“What must be the 
benefits resulting from unfettered choice, to make up for the almost total loss of 
an important, interesting and proud business or way of life?” 


Had the writer of the foregoing statement developed out of a 
different background, his question might have read, “What must be the 
importance of the breeding of Holstein cattle to justify the limitation of 
a young man’s choice of occupation to the end that he would pursue 
that calling as a matter of course?” 

The conflict that may exist between an individual’s personality pat- 
tern and the social réle that he feels called upon to play, because of 
institutional pressure exerted through relatives who are themselves 
products of the family-farm system, is illustrated in these two quota- 
tions: 

My husband always wanted to be an engineer, but his father objected and 
made him a farmer. Machinery is natural to him and it is pitiful sometimes how 
he watches engines and trains—always a longing that was never gratified. 

I know an only son who returned after college and conducted the farm very 
successfully, yet he has been heard to lament the fact that he is farming. His 
mother and sister expected him to do it. 

The point must be emphasized that the fundamental conflict is 
between the very nature of the family-farm type of life or culture, upon 
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the one hand, and the ideal of freedom for personal development, upon 
the other. It lies far deeper than any mere clashing of personal natures 
in the working out of life’s adjustments. One final quotation is de- 
scriptive of the situation as it sometimes presents itself. 


Preparing an only son for choice of occupation means hardship for the parents 
as a rule, and it usually means that money which is needed for improvement on 
the farm is used for the child’s education. Thus the farm becomes less attractive 
to the child. 


As long as agriculture is carried on mainly by family-farm units, there 
clearly is no possibility of the urbanization of farm life to the extent 
that the average farm child will be as free to locate himself occu- 
pationally as are the children of the city. Without doubt it is equally 
true that, as long as the democratic ideal of freedom of choice is 
generally stressed in America, there will continue among farm people 
the conflict between the two loyalties. 





A Qualitative Study of Depopulation in a 
Remote Rural District: 1900-1930 


Carl Frederick Reuss 


Ti EFFECT of cityward migration upon the quality of the residual 
rural population is a matter of vital social significance. Yet, just as all 
rural areas are not alike, so the effects of migration are not everywhere 
the same. Broadly speaking, three types of rural areas may be dis- 
tinguished. They are: (1) those adjacent to a small city; (2) those 
affected by industrial development; and (3) those remote from both 
city and industry. One single method of determining the qualitative 
nature of rural depopulation has been applied to each of these three 
types of rural locality. A different picture was found in each area, 
lending credence to the view that environmental influences largely 
determine the qualitative character of migration and its effects upon 
the residual rural population. 

The first study, of a rural area adjacent to a city, was made in 
Albemarle County, Virginia, adjacent to the small city of Charlottes- 
ville. Here it was found that the upper class of citizens is most heavily 
attracted away from farms to the city, that the next heaviest loss to the 
farms is from the middle class, and the least from the lower class. 
(Criteria used in determining class membership are explained later.) 
A rural area affected by marked adjacent industrial development was 
found in Santuc Township, Union County, South Carolina.? This com- 
munity showed a heavy depletion of its best citizens, a 15 per cent 
increase in its middle-class citizenry, and the most severe depletion in 
its lower-class stock, who moved to the industrial plants nearby which 
offered them a haven from a struggling submarginal existence. The 

Carl Frederick Reuss is a graduate student at the University of Virginia. 

1 Wilson Gee and Dewees Runk, “Qualitative Selection in Cityward Migration,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XX XVII (1931), pp. 210-221. 


2 Wilson Gee, “A Qualitative Study of Rural Depopulation in a Single Township: 
1900-1930,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIX (1933), pp. 254-265. 
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third study, that of a rural agricultural region remote from both city and 
industry, is reported upon in detail in this paper. To fill out the picture 
here it might be stated that in this district, Stonewall, in Richmond 
County, Virginia, it was found that the upper class was most depleted, 
the middle class was next most depleted, and the lower class actually 
increased by 12 per cent. 

At this point it is well to describe the methodology used in the three 
studies. Its very essence is the placing of each individual in the com- 
munity into one of three classes, upper, middle, or lower. It is difficult 
objectively to define the basis upon which such a separation is made. 
Yet, despite this seeming weakness, it is a technique valued by all who 
have thoroughly understood it. It is the sort of matter which one 
“senses” rather than brings to a definitive statement. The process 
involves both social and economic considerations, with family traditions 
and community worth as essential elements. For, whatever may or may 
not be the case elsewhere, in many sections of the South it is possible 
with a marked degree of exactitude to sort the population of the com- 
munity into an upper, a middle, and a lower class. Each person’s station 
is somehow known and recognized by everyone in the community, 
including the individual himself. In the actual problem of classification, 
the consensus of opinion of older citizens whose daily lives brought 
them into intimate contact with the members of the district for a period 
of nearly 40 years was the determining factor, rather than a haphazard 
sorting of names by an entire stranger after but a brief visit to the area. 

An accurate list of the white population of the district in 1900 was 
sorted into classes by this method, and the same thing was done for a 
similar list of those there in 1930. Through interviews were determined 
what has happened to each of the individuals there in 1900, and the 
origin of all those in the district in 1930 who were not there at the 
earlier census period. After the actual classification had been made in 
this manner, its accuracy was checked as it related to certain measurable 
economic characteristics available from the tax books of the county. 

The objection may be raised that this sample is a small one, but this 
can be met by the statement that it is complete for the universe which it 
represents—a magisterial district of approximately 40 square miles. 
Neither methodology nor time and facilities made it possible to study 
the situation with regard to Negroes, though admittedly such a study 
would be valuable. 

The area to which the technique was applied is the magisterial 
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district of Stonewall, Richmond County, located on Virginia’s historic 
Northern Neck. Such great Americans as George Washington, James 
Monroe, and Robert E. Lee were born in Westmoreland, adjacent to 
Richmond County, and several fine old Colonial homes still stand 
witness to the character of those days. 

Richmond County, one of the five Northern Neck counties, lies on 
the north bank of the Rappahannock River, about midway between the 
Chesapeake Bay and the fall line at Fredericksburg. Set up as a separate 
entity in 1692, it has always been a distinctly agricultural region and 
maintains that tradition today. Previously, the only means of transporta- 
tion to the rest of the world was by water, with the result that the 
natural market and center for the area was Baltimore. However, within 
the past 10 years, with the bridging of the Rappahannock and the 
construction of modern highways throughout the whole Neck, the 
region has lost its extreme isolation, though even today the nearest city 
or town of any size is more than 50 miles from Warsaw, the county 
seat of Richmond County. With fast trucks farmers are able to send 
their produce to Richmond, the state capital, in little more than an hour 
over a good road. Their principal products are vegetables and truck 
crops, though the soil is well adapted to all types of general farm crops. 
Tomatoes are grown in quantity for the numerous canneries which open 
in season. Streams abound in fish and oysters of superior quality. Forest 
products have been and still are to some extent a source of revenue. 
Hunting in the marshes along the rivers and creeks furnishes furs for 
marketing. 

Warsaw is a country village of quaint charm, about five miles inland 
from Downing Bridge, which spans the Rappahannock River at Tappa- 
hannock. The old court house and clerk’s office hold records from the 
beginning of the county’s history. The Northern Neck State Bank here 
serves a prosperous community. A motion picture house, a newspaper 
office, a central telephone exchange, and several modern stores enhance 
the prestige of Warsaw among the citizens of the nearby sections. The 
modern Warsaw High School is one of the two accredited high schools 
in the county. 

Richmond County is almost wholly of native American stock, in 1900 
only 28 of the population of 7,088 being foreign-born. By 1930 this 
number had decreased to 12 in a total population of 6,878. It will be 
noted that the county as a whole suffered a population decrease during 
the 30-year period. This, combined with its remoteness from the im- 
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mediate influences of cities and industries, was one of the chief reasons 
for selecting the area for study. 

Stonewall District lies in the northwest corner of the county, adjacent 
to Westmoreland. It, too, during the 30-year period suffered a loss in 
population, from 1,473 to 1,045. The white population decreased from 
1,002 to 826; the Negro decline was heavier, from 471 to 219. The 
study of the tax books revealed that in 1900 nine out of 10 of the 
upper class owned land, seven in 10 of the middle class owned land, 
and only four in 10 of the lower class were similarly fortunate. In 1930 
the data showed that 93 per cent of the upper class, 79 per cent of the 
middle, and 48 per cent of the lower class owned land. The average 
size of holdings in 1930 was 172 acres for the upper, 91 acres for the 
middle, and 52 acres for the lower class. In 1900 the corresponding 
figures were 161 acres, 72 acres, and 27 acres, respectively. Thus it is 
evident that each class has been increasing the size of its landholdings, 
but especially is this true of the lower class, which practically doubled 
its average holdings. Since the upper class enlarged its average acres 
only slightly, and the middle and the lower classes much above their 
1900 averages, it can be seen that the lower class gains are at the 
expense of the upper classes. This is a fact worth remembering, for it 
occurs again in this study that the lower classes in this remote agri- 
cultural community are gaining in numbers and in possessions, while 
the upper classes are leaving the area. 

What may be a fact of significance is the average size of families, 
which for the purpose of this tabulation was considered to include all 
who were related to the head of the household. In 1900 the average 
was 4.9 individuals for the upper class, 4.4 for the middle, and 3.8 for 


TABLE I 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF STONEWALL DIsTRICT 
BY CLASS, 1900 AND 1930 





1900 1930 Percentage 
Increase or 
Per Cent Per Cent Decrease* 
of Total of Total 








292 
576 
134 





1,002 




















* (—) Indicates decrease. 
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the lower class. By 1930 the average size had shrunk to 4.1 members 
for the upper class, remained exactly the same for the middle class, 4.4, 
and increased to 5.0 members for the lower class. Here the lower class 
was clearly making gains over the upper class. 

A study of Table I, which gives the distribution of the white popu- 
lation by class, reveals that the upper class lost nearly one-fourth of its 
citizens during the 30-year period between 1900 and 1930. The middle 
class, during the same interval, suffered a decline of 20.8 per cent in its 
numbers. The lower class, on the other hand, actually gained in mem- 
bers, and increased by 11.9 per cent above its 1900 total. What must 
be the future effect upon the rural population if one of every four of its 
best citizens is removed from its midst, while population increases come 
from those of the lower levels? 

The figures in Table II give the distribution of the white population 
of 1900 by class as to whether they are living or deceased. They reveal 
that of the 1,002 individuals living in Stonewall District in 1900, 365 
have died, leaving 637 to be accounted for in this study. An interesting 
fact is the absolute equality between men and women in the district in 
1900, 501 of each sex. Three more men than women died during the 
period under study. Though the figures may mean little without a 
presentation of the age distribution of the classes, it is a fact that the 
Grim Reaper took his heaviest toll from the lower class, of which 
nearly 45 per cent died since 1900, whereas the upper class had only 
34.2 per cent of its members removed by death in the same period. 

The origin of the 1930 white population by class is shown in 
Table III. Of the 220 of the upper class in 1930, 143 members were in 
the community in 1900 or are children of 1900 residents. This means 
that the remainder, 35 per cent, is to be accounted for by migration 


TABLE II 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF 1900 By CLASS AND SEX 
AS TO WHETHER LIVING OR DECEASED 








Entire White Deceased Still Living 
Population oj 1900 





Total Male | Female Male Male 





eee 292 95 
Middle 576 c d 187 
rere 134 3 35 





TOTAL....|| 1,002 317 
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TABLE III 
THE ORIGIN OF THE 1930 WHITE POPULATION BY CLASS 





Total 
in 
1920 
Census 


Members of 
1900 Stock 
Residing in 
the District 


Occupations of Migrants 





Total 


Farming 


Other Work 


Percentage 
Accounted 
For by 
Migration 





220 143 77 74 3 
456 266 190 182 8 
150 66 84 80 4 





826 475 351 336 15 























into the community, mainly as wives or husbands of those native to the 
district. The middle class recruited 41.7 per cent to fill up its ranks; 
the lower class added 56 per cent new members. Farming was the chief 
occupation of practically all who entered the community. A few 
engaged in merchandising, insurance selling, teaching, and the pro- 
fessions. The remainder performed various grades of skilled and un- 
skilled labor. 

How much of the loss noticed over the period of study can be 
attributed to the influence of cities and the cityward migration of rural 
folk of a remote district like Stonewall is a pertinent question. The 
answer is presented in Table IV, which indicates that 40.2 per cent ofv 
those still living from 1900 have migrated to cities. The question as to 
which class is moving in greatest proportion is also answered here. The 
upper class is most attracted to the city, the women more attracted than 
the men. Of the total 192 still living, 82, or 42.7 per cent, are living in 
cities. Forty-four and four-tenths of the women of the upper class have 
migrated to the city. The middle class moved cityward at the rate of 


v 


TABLE IV 


THE NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF THE WHITES IN THE DISTRICT IN 1900 
Wo ARE LIVING IN URBAN CENTERS 





Percentage of Those Now 
Living Who Have 
Migrated to Cities 


Male 


Aggregate Number Still 
Living and jor Whom 
Data Are Available 


Number Now Located 
in Urban Centers 





Total Male | Female Total Male | Female Total Female 





192 95 97 82 39 43 42.7 


371 187 184 75 72 
74 35 39 27 11 16 


WE cntvdeeus 


Middle ‘ 
36.5 





637 317 320 256 125 40.2 
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39.6 per cent, and men were the chief movers. The lower class sought 
urban life to the extent of 36.5 per cent, but here women were more 
often classed as urban migrants than were the men. 

The cities which attracted the greatest number of Stonewall folk 
were those which could easily be reached by water. Baltimore was the 
mecca for many. A greater number moved to Washington, perhaps 
going up the Potomac River, which is not far distant from Stonewall 
District, or perhaps moving down through Baltimore. Of all Virginia 
cities, Fredericksburg, just up the Rappahannock River, was the most 
popular. In terms of totals, 68 per cent of all urban migrants from 
Stonewall District went to Washington. Only 14.8 per cent moved to 
Virginia municipalities. Baltimore attracted 9.8 per cent of all migrants, 
and 7.4 per cent were scattered over the rest of the nation and the 
world, for one of the upper class went to India as a missionary and 
another from the same class is performing similar duties in China. The 
migration by classes shows another interesting characteristic. The upper 
class led in the migration to Baltimore, the farthest city; the middle 
class led the proportionate and absolute migration to Washington, the 
middle distance city; the lower class saw one-third of its members leave 
Stonewall for Virginia cities, the closest at hand. 

A classification of the occupations of urban migrants shows results 
distinctly favorable to the upper class, as Table V will confirm. The 


TABLE V 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF URBAN MIGRANTS BY CLASS 





Number os Urban Migranis Percentage oj Urban Migrants 





Occupational Class 
Upper Middle Lower Upper Middle Lower 





et 
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Skilled and Semi-skilled labor. . . 
Occupation Unknown 


a= a88 
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upper class led in members who have taken up professions and business 
in the city, and a considerable number are in the higher grades of 
clerical work. The middle class shows strength in the business and 
dominates the clerical classification. In the lower levels of domestic 
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and personal service and skilled and unskilled labor, the lower class 
naturally leads, with over 70 per cent of its members so employed. 

A question which next presents itself is, if so many have moved to 
cities, how many are left on farms? The answer is 52.3 per cent, as 
Table VI shows. The middle class showed the greatest preference for 


TABLE VI 


THE NUMBER AND PROPORTION OF THE WHITES IN THE DISTRICT IN 1900 
Wuo ArE Now LIVING ON FARMS 





Number Who Are Number Now Percentage Now 
Sitli Living Living on Farms Living on Farms 





Total Male | Female Total Male | Female Total Male | Female 





a 192 97 93 49 
Middle 371 184 201 104 
Fe es 74 39 39 21 





TOTAL.... 637 317 320 333 174 
































farming, the lower class next, and the upper class least, though the 
differences in percentage figures were not very great, ranging from 54.2 
for the middle class to 48.4 for the upper group. 

Still living on farms were 333 individuals. Of these, 212 remained 
on farms in Stonewall District. Farms elsewhere in Richmond County 
attracted 17. Farms in other parts of Virginia drew 100 individuals 
from Stonewall, but other states attracted only four. When analyzed 
by class, the figures show that the upper class remained in Stonewall 
District to the extent of 70 per cent of all that class who were still 
farming, and proportionately it remained on Richmond County farms to 
the greatest extent when it did seek other locations. The middle class 
showed the same general trend, though not quite as sharply defined. 
The lower class, however, preferred farms in other sections of the state, 
as is evidenced by the fact that 66.7 per cent of the lower class who 
remained on farms sought areas other than Stonewall. 

Figures compiled on migration from owner or tenant family origin 
show that a greater proportion of urban migrants come from the owner 
class and an undue proportion of farm migrants derive from tenant 
families. In 1900 the class which owned land constituted 71.9 per cent 
of the total population. From this number came 73.4 per cent of urban 
migrants. The tenant class, making up only 28.1 per cent of the 1900 
population, accounted for 40.5 per cent of the migrants to farms. In 
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the process they still remained largely a tenant class though some of 
them joined the ranks of landowners. 

The size of family quite naturally exerts a tremendous influence upon 
migration. Larger families see greater numbers of their members mi- 
grate to cities; smaller families can better keep their members at home. 
Data were gathered on this subject but are not presented because of 
space considerations. 


SUMMARY 


From the data gathered in this field study of the qualitative effects 
of rural depopulation in Stonewall Magisterial District, Richmond 
County, Virginia, from 1900 to 1930, certain facts stand out which may 
serve to indicate general trends for similarly circumstanced rural areas, 
remote from the immediate pull of cities and industries, in other sec- 
tions of the nation. It is of course not claimed that the very same results 
which have been found in Stonewall must hold true for all other like 
communities, for such would be a too broad assumption, but it is quite 
probable that similar results would be found from similarly situated 
areas in other sections of the nation. | 

The upper class migrated in greatest proportion to the cities, where 
opportunities for personal advancement were greater. The middle class 
was almost as much affected by the lure of big cities, more especially 
Washington, but also Baltimore. Transportation was a big factor in this 
migration, since few Virginia cities, with the exception of Fredericks- 
burg which could be reached by boat, were selected as new homes by 
the migrants. The result was a depletion of one out of four of the 
upper class, one out of five of the middle class, but an increase of 12 per 
cent in the lower class. The original stock of each class was quite 
heavily depleted, but migration into the area made up for a considerable 
portion of the loss. The lower class claimed the greatest portion of the 
migrants, the upper class the least. This seems to indicate that the 
lower class is increasing at the expense of the upper class. One 
encouraging sign is that the upper class, when it does stay on the farnr, 
remains on the soil of Stonewall District, where it is bound by ties 
of friendship, tradition, and land ownership. The lower class quite 
generally stays on farms, but often moves from one farm to another. 
Where families are large there is a manifest tendency toward cityward 
migration. The landowning class sends more than its share of migrants 
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to cities; the tenant family members will more often move to farms in 
other parts of the county or state. 

From these facts one conclusion stands out inescapably. Stonewall 
District is losing much of its better population. A new population, 
recruited from the lower classes, is arising. What effect this situation 
will have on the future of Stonewall is problematical. One thing is 
fairly certain—unless the process is soon halted the quality of Stone- 
wall’s population will not be up to its present standards. The lower 
class is becoming more and more a landowning class at the expense of 
the upper class. Further, the lower class is much more rapidly re- 
plenishing itself, and must continue to expand its land holdings if it is 
to survive. 

The variance between the findings of this study and those of similar 
studies made of areas of different geographical and social backgrounds 
merely confirms the view that environmental influences largely de- 
termine the qualitative character of migration and its effect upon the 
residual rural population. If, as a national trend, the upper class and 
the middle class are leaving rural areas remote from industry and cities 
to migrate where personal advantages are to be found, namely in the 
cities, and are leaving the lower class to reproduce the rural population, 
it is not difficult to see the disastrous consequences upon both our future 
rural and also our future urban populations. 





Notes 


THE XAVERIAN MOVEMENT 


If the task of reconstructing society were offered one tomorrow, how would 
he perform it? Would he follow the same plan that has made reconstruction 
necessary? It is not likely. 

The necessity of intelligent reconstruction is evident. The probability of such 
reconstruction materializing, while not so obvious, is yet apparent to the student. 
And the intelligence required for the task may be found by him where it is— 
dormant in the common man. The ideal of peace, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness may be drawn a little nearer realization by the simple plan of ceasing 
to pay lip-service to democracy and beginning to pay honor to democrats instead. 
In other words, man, the rational being, the proud possessor of intelligence and 
will, must be stimulated to exercise these peculiar faculties. He must be induced 
to cease this silly business of allowing a few smart individuals to rule by default. 

Driven by necessity, it is possible for man to achieve one of his greatest 
triumphs. The common man will become great by doing great things. It can’t 
be done? An attitude of doubt would be preferable to an air of dogmatic 
negation. For the simple truth is that to a surprisingly great extent it is being 
done. 

It is being done by the people of eastern Nova Scotia, 200,000 souls of 
Scotch, French, Irish, and English extraction, settled in an area of 20,000 square 
miles. For the most part this district is agricultural, but dented with numberless 
bays and harbors and set off by a steel and coal area where 17,000 workers 
wrestle for their daily bread. 

Five years ago this wrestling took place in the bread line. That line has not 
completely disappeared, but a new one is taking its place. It is a line of 12,000 
men awaiting their turn to deposit weekly savings in 70 banks of their own 
creation. 

The cause of this bread line that has begun to dwindle was the problem that 
confronted the men of Antigonish. It is essentially the same as that which 
challenges men everywhere. It is simply that rugged individualism had made 
ragged individuals of us all. The industrial revolution emptied our farms and 
filled our tenements, and in Nova Scotia as elsewhere mine and factory whistles 
had not yet become foghorns for adventurous rural youth. Then came also the 
feeling of unrest that followed the World War. Disquietude and disillusion- 
ment accompanied the Armistice. Dangerous social theories were being advo- 
cated by active agencies. The men of Antigonish had to act or see their people 
perish. They preferred to act. 

These men, with their diocesan college, St. Francis Xavier, felt it was a 
question of education. They realized that God gave the earth and the fullness 
thereof for all men and that He gave men an intellect with which to exploit 
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these for their needs. That intellect could and would be developed. That was 
their first objective. The French revolutionists had a somewhat similar idea— 
that nobility might not be confined to the nobles after all. They gave humanity a 
thrill and a vision. A few explored the idea, but the majority continued to live 
on the scraps from banquet halls. The common people had not the opportunity 
to participate as real human beings. Now, however, adult education supplies 
that opportunity. It enables man to prepare to draw in the slack when it offers, 
so that when the great pull comes he has an even chance in that tug-of-war 
where the prize is his freedom—economic, social, and political freedom. 

The mighty shall indeed rise from their seats, but not to command. 

Can man, of himself, do it? Fascist and Communist say, “No.” Others have 
more faith in man, and in God. 

The Xaverian plan is slow and unspectacular as compared with the flash and 
fanfare of the ultraradical philosophies. It is, however, more effective. Reason 
and science are shy things. They take flight in an environment of ballyhoo and 
bombing. The history of human progress testifies that the best things are worked 
out silently and deftly. Crowbars are not used in watch repairing or eggs 
hatched in a blast furnace. Only such instruments as can be controlled and 
manipulated with ease and safety are employed by men of reason. Brute force 
is an irrational and unscientific implement in the readjustment of human affairs. 
Its users render themselves helpless before uncontrollable forces. Equally inane 
are the proponents of dictatorship. Does a doctor cure his patients by dieting 
himself ? 

What is more, divine dictators, political and economic, are worth just 
as much as divine kings. They exist only because it is the easy and imperfect 
way of doing things, and the easy and imperfect way is usually the first method 
attempted by human beings. But “Let George do it,” is the overture to grim 
tragedy. For lack of responsibility leads to chaos, and now that reconstruction 
is to be undertaken, this principle, with its lack of principle, ought not to have 
any place in the program. Laisser-aller and its soul mate, Jaisser-faire, have 
begot a brood of bastard, superservice men with no one to serve. 

That was the situation which confronted eastern Nova Scotia and, as already 
indicated, it was felt that education would improve it. But how were the people 
to become educated? Money and men were too scarce to carry on the commonly 
adopted procedure of sending lecturers into the field at regular intervals. That 
was fortunate. It resulted in the discovery of the small study-group technique, 
or rather the co-discovery, since Sweden has also employed it. It has since spread 
throughout the North American continent and is familiar to all adult education- 
ists. Hundreds of such small, congenial study groups were organized and 
provided with pamphlets, books, mimeographed sheets, study outlines, and a 
biweekly publication. The Complete Works of Shakespeare in One Volume and 
the libretto of Faust were not included. 

First things come first. So these men tackled the situation at that point which 
is obviously the most logical starting place. Pedagogically it is sound to say that 
the educator goes where the learner is. So these educators went where the people 
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were—on the road to the poorhouse. It was not difficult to ascertain their state. 
The chaotic condition of the world had thrown their economic status into full 
view. Upon that the teachers focused their attention. No adult educator, if he 
is scientific, can dodge the economic issue. It is fundamental. If education 
means the development of human possibilities, man must be free to develop 
them. The slave is master of neither body nor soul. He cannot acquire the 
equipment that will permit him to function to his fullest capacity. Adult edu- 
cation may be regarded as a means toward that end. But it has to be coterminus 
with active life. 

They led their groups to think about economic questions, realizing that the 
common people like to see their thinking issue in action, in action that will bring 
among other things an economic return. And in this respect all men are 
common. It is a right and natural desire. Thus the soul is given a chance to 
expand, to explore the whole realm of human possibilities, to grow great in the 
discovery of material and spiritual treasures. Such education and action stand in 
the same way to the social structure as the foundation does to the beautiful 
building. It isn’t the most beautiful part, but without it there just isn’t any 
permanent structure—or superstructure. 

The men of Antigonish faced a concrete situation. Their laboratory was ideal 
for the experiment. The human relationships were simple and the essentials 
easily perceived. They were not faced with the many complex problems and 
details that confront the man who tries to analyze the compound metropolis. 
Secondly, the necessity for a solution was great. It was life or a slow, certain 
death for their people. In the third place, they were not too heavily overridden 
by Big Business. In addition to these was the fact that the economic value of 
group action had already been demonstrated in their midst by the British 
Canadian Co-operative Society. Twenty-eight men, with an initial capital of 
$343.00, opened a little store in 1907. By 1929 they had expanded their 
business to the point where they owned the parent store in Sydney Mines, four 
branch stores, a bakery, a milk pasteurizing plant, a tailoring establishment, and 
had a business turnover that year of $1,730,000. 

In a short time the newly organized study clubs brought results. Action 
followed study and created the desire for more study. Farmers, fishermen, 
miners, steelworkers, and lumbermen organized their own co-operative banks 
where they might easily obtain needed credit at a just rate of interest ; their own 
co-operative stores where a voice in the business as well as fair prices and 
quality were assured them and the savings thus made returned to themselves; 
their own lobster factories, sawmills, and various other community industries. 
Nor was activity confined to the men. Their wives and daughters readily took 
their place in similar discussion groups and as readily found their place in 
co-operative enterprise. 

Then came Shakespeare. Yes, he is to be found already in the little com- 
munity libraries that are growing up in the various districts. True, he isn’t as 
popular as Stuart Chase or Herbert Agar but he is there. And disbelieve it if 
you will, the fact is recorded that two young miners, with the wisdom bred of 
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want, walked eight miles on a cold winter night to borrow books from one of 
these People’s Libraries. Their enlightened and enlightening comment was, 
“We are intellectually starved.” 

The trick is done. The sight of men and women gathering by the hundreds 
at regional conferences and displaying that enthusiasm which is born of success 
and renewed hope is most encouraging to the founders. The fact that other 
universities are adopting the same plan for their constituencies and that pro- 
gressive governments are setting into action the same sort of dynamo is cause for 
hope of even greater things. 

There are in the common man unexplored capabilities and energies which, if 
released and allowed to operate, can accomplish more than the few supermen 
ever dreamed of. The mighty atom is the common man. The Xaverian Move- 
ment strives to explore this vast store of possibilities, to help the common people 
be as smart as the few have been. Isn’t that the ideal of which all Americans 
boast? What American is not proud of his people? If so, who would not like 
to see them do difficult things, to accomplish the impossible? If that ideal for 
the common people of the Western World is not held, then good-bye democracy. 

Men must, for the present, however, work as groups, or at least as individuals 
in a group. As a lone individual the average man has about as much chance as 
a worm before a steam roller. He must band with his fellows and obtain 
ownership and control of property. Universal ownership is the conditio sine qua 
non of responsibility and democracy. To mind your own business you must 
own your own business. And if three or four Americans have the right to own 
their own business in common, why shouldn’t three or four thousand? The idea 
is in harmony with the great American ideal of giving every man a fair chance 
to realize his possibilities, is it not? 

Such co-operative business is, moreover, the training field for democratic 
citizenship. Here men and women are given a chance to try themselves out in 
difficult things, to run a store or a bank before attempting to run a nation. And 
because the nation’s business will be owned by the many instead of the few, the 
nation’s laws will be for the democrats and not for the demigods. 

It will be well to face the issue before being forced to foot the bill. No longer 
ought the common man be presented with a ticket for an European tour and 
then refused a taxi to the dock. If men are to enjoy democracy they must be 
permitted to use the means necessary to obtain it. The modern vehicle which 
carries the common man to the point where he may embark upon the great 
journey of exploration into those foreign iands of spiritual and material great- 
ness is adult education and consumers’ co-operation. 

We must not miss the boat! 


St. Francis Xavier University PETER A. NEARING 
UNDERGRADUATE RURAL RESEARCH AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


It has been well demonstrated at the University of Virginia that college 
students of undergraduate rank, with careful supervision and instruction, can do 
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worth-while social research, and at the same time derive incalculable benefits 
from such an experience. 

When Dr. Wilson Gee came to the University of Virginia in 1923 from the 
University of South Carolina, where he had taught a laboratory college course 
in “Rural Social Science” since 1919, he immediately inaugurated a laboratory 
research course in “Rural Social Economics” to study the economic and social 
developments, problems, and conditions of Virginia counties. From this course 
has come a series of 19 economic and social surveys of Virginia counties, 
published as bulletins of the University,? and several surveys in varying stages of 
completion. 

From an allied course, offered to students of the University’s Summer School, 
has come a series of county geography supplements, 16 of which have been 
published by the school boards of the respective counties, and used as supple- 
mentary texts in public school courses pertaining to civic problems or studies of 
the home county. 

After several years of experience with the possibilities and limitations of a 
research course for college sophomores, juniors, and seniors, we at Virginia have 
reached the conclusion that undergraduate rural research has decided worth- 
while results. From the standpoint of education, the course is pedagogically 
sound ; and from the standpoint of the completed surveys, it is not only the basis 
of a valuable contribution to the literature of the state, but as well, the basis of a 
type of University extension to the people of the state’s widely scattered locali- 
ties, who are in need of facts and interpretations as a basis for social planning 
and county development. This is particularly true in such a state as Virginia, 
where for 300 years the county has been the major unit of local government, 
and where historical and social antecedents have developed a consciousness of 
county that doubtless is beyond comparison with the more newly developed 
regions of the United States. 


Often questions arise about one’s county, the answers to which are unknown 
to the vast majority of its citizens except in the form of opinions. This is only 
natural. Without a readily available and authoritative source of information, the 
average person has a vague sense of belonging to a place, but rarely an intellec- 
tual knowledge of the place, its people, and their surroundings; he feels much, 


1 The counties of Virginia are the state’s major units of local government. They number 
exactly 100, range in size from 25 to 1,012 square miles, and range in population from 
3,562 to 61,424. Their average area is 401.2 square miles, or 257,968 acres, and their 
average population is 17,189, or 42.8 persons per square mile. These figures do not 
include the area and population of the 24 cities of Virginia, which are politically inde- 
pendent of the counties, and which have a combined area of 139 square miles and a 
combined population of 702,956. 

The first Virginia counties, or shires, as they were originally called after their English 
prototypes, were established in 1634, and the last county to be organized was formed in 
1880. 

2 Two additional surveys made as theses for the master’s degree have been published in 
this series, making a total of 21 surveys published to date. 
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but remains superficially familiar with the past, present, and probable status of 
the area in which he resides. 

Inasmuch as the county surveys so far prepared by students of the University 
of Virginia, and published and distributed by its Extension Division have pro- 
vided a basis of fact to mitigate the superficial familiarity of the average person 
with his county, they have been most cordially received and highly praised. For 
example, the late Philip Alexander Bruce, Virginia historian, writing under date 
of September 28, 1929, said: 


Your department is doing a great work in having these monographs 
prepared. When the whole number are completed it will be easy to write 
a social and economic history of Virginia from their contents alone. 


A local business man writing in regard to a survey of his county, under date 
of January 30, 1935, remarked: 


To anyone interested enough to try to know something of the county in 
which he lives, this work is invaluable. You deserve much praise for a 
work that will be of lasting benefit and will be valuable in years to come as 
well as now. 
The late Armistead C. Gordon, an able attorney, student of Virginia history, 
and resident of the Shenandoah Valley, commenting upon a survey of his 
county, under date of February 10, 1928, said in part: 


It seems to me, from the study I have made of it, to be painstaking, 
accurate, extensive in its scope, and a very valuable contribution to the 
economic and social history of the State, and one to which any future local 
historian of the county must have recourse in writing about one of the most 
important sections of the Commonwealth. . . . 

The book makes me feel proud that the University of Virginia is turning 
out scholars and students capable of such fine work. . . . 


The many letters similar to the above, now on file in the School of Rural 
Social Economics at the University of Virginia, show not only that the alert 
citizens of various localities are vitally interested in research pertaining to their 
respective counties, but that they consider the research of the undergraduate 
college student highly valuable and commendable. Of course, it is not to be 
inferred that these correspondents believe that undergraduate students are capa- 
ble of competing with highly trained and experienced research workers, and that 
their surveys are without flaws. Where there have been suggestions as to the 
improvement of subsequent surveys, almost invariably they have been mentioned 
and discussed. 

On the basis of these suggestions, those gleaned from various types of rural 
research and those growing out of training and experience, the course in Eco- 
nomic and Social Surveys of Virginia Counties has been revised from time to 
time to make it fit more perfectly the purpose for which it was intended and the 
demands of a changing social organization. At present a greater emphasis than 
formerly is placed on the techniques of social investigation, and on guidance 
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and supervision. Revised outlines have been prepared for the survey procedure: 
first, from the standpoint of the work as a whole; and second, from the stand- 
point of the major topics included. Certain major topics have been eliminated 
or consolidated, and new ones have been added. At the same time, use is made 
of a wider range of basic source materials. These include such items as the data 
of the United States Census Bureau and other Federal departments, the annual 
reports of the various departments of the State Government, the acts of the 
State General Assembly, the basic data collected by the State Planning Board, 
the University of Virginia News Letter studies, original county records, the 
studies of the University of Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
and the miscellaneous statistical tables of comparative economic and social data, 
documents, manuscripts, newspapers, theses, dissertations and publications, stored 
either in the departmental library of the School of Rural Social Economics, or in 
the “Virginia Room” of the University Library. To the facts obtained from 
these sources is added pertinent information concerning organizations, business 
firms, schools, towns, and neighborhoods obtained through questionnaires to 
selected residents of the respective counties under study; and usually this is 
supplemented by colorful human-interest materials gained from conversation 
with citizens who knew the flavor of life in the county's bygone days. When the 
research student is a native of the county he surveys, as is usually the case, this 
part of the information collected proves exceedingly interesting; and it is not 
unusual to find the student spending many hours of his vacation periods investi- 
gating county records and local newspaper files, or interviewing local citizens in 
order to obtain fuller information for the survey he is undertaking. 

County surveys now in progress are being developed to contain a maximum 
of the following major topics: (1) history, (2) natural resources, (3) trans- 
portation facilities, (4) population trends, (5) towns and neighborhoods, 
(6) commerce and industry, (7) agriculture, (8) wealth, debt, and taxation 
(or government), (9) schools and educational trends, (10) health and welfare, 
(11) standards of living, (12) organizations, and (13) a summary, including 
a brief résumé of the findings, and a discussion of the major problems of the 
county and its most outstanding evidences of progress. To this is added an index 
to facilitate the use of the survey material. Each major topic includes numerous 
minor topics, or subheads, each of which is developed carefully on the basis of 
concrete data systematically collected, compiled, analyzed, and interpreted by the 
students under guidance and supervision, and edited by the instructor. 

The major topic, “Natural Resources,” for example, includes a discussion of 
the location, area, and topography of the county in question, as well as accounts 
of its climate, soils, native plants and animals, forests, minerals, water resources, 
and scenic beauty. 

The topic “Population Trends” includes an analysis of population changes 
from the earliest census, or the first one after the formation of the county, and 
covers such specific items as population growth by decades, total, white, and 
colored ; density of population per square mile of land area; population changes 
in magisterial districts, and in towns or villages and hamlets; population by 
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major classes, rural, farm, rural nonfarm, and urban, if any; population by age 
and sex; illiteracy trends; changes in the size of families and the marital status 
of the inhabitants; marriage and divorce trends, etc. 

The topic “Health and Welfare’ includes under the heading of “Health,” an 
account of the general situation as to diseases and defects, principal causes of 
deaths, deaths and death rates, total, white and colored, births and infant 
mortality, and the medical and dental facilities, such as physicians and dentists 
in relation to population, hospital service, health organizations, and health 
education in the schools. Under the heading of “Welfare,” it includes a history 
of relief-giving, containing, if possible, short accounts of the early work of 
overseers of the poor, present almshouse and outdoor relief, activities of such 
organizations as lodges, churches, and the Red Cross, and benefits from various 
programs of the Federal Government. These are examples of the wide range of 
content. 

The value of this work, however, is not measured solely in terms of content. 
The process of collecting, compiling, analyzing, and interpreting the data which 
are the basis of these surveys gives the students an invaluable acquaintanceship 
with the economic and social conditions, problems, and trends in their respective 
counties and the state; and there can be no doubt but what this is basic to an 
understanding of the larger society, and that the training received is highly 
significant from the standpoints of relating education to immediate practical 
service, of developing community and county consciousness, and in laying the 
foundation for a more adequately informed, progressive, and alert citizenship. 


University of Virginia LELAND B. TATE 





Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis and Helen Wheeler 


LAND TENURE 


Just as the public is becoming keenly conscious of the importance of land 
tenure and its correlatives for the national welfare, scientific monographs calcu- 
lated to lend enlightenment are appearing. “Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton 
Plantation”! is the title of a work based upon enumeration of landlords and 
tenants on 646 plantations in seven Southeastern Cotton States. The report is 
supplemented by data gleaned from various sources. 

The alarming increase of tenancy up to 1930, the burden of debt and exorbi- 
tant interest rates, the social effects of excessive devotion to cash crop farming, 
the soil-exhausting traits of cotton farming, starvation incomes, and other diffi- 
culties confronting the tenant in the effort to become an independent farmer are 
pointed out in the study. The special efforts for relief and rehabilitation of 
cotton tenants are also described, emphasizing the importance of support by the 
Federal Government in the future reconstruction of the Cotton Belt. The 
majority of tenants who have been on relief were judged capable of becoming 
self-sustaining. 

Relationships between tenant and owner are informal. The actual share the 
tenant receives is often determined by the landlord’s se>se of justice. The 
tenant’s sole recourse, in case of dissatisfaction, is that of seeking another land- 
lord. Successful landlords tend to get the best tenants and land; and the better 
tenants tend to gravitate toward the more just landlords. Thus the poorest land 
and people are apt to come and remain together. 

The near-collapse of the cotton farmer in 1931, 1932, and 1933, when the 
price of cotton dropped to around six cents per pound, dramatically focused the 
attention of the nation on the necessity of rehabilitating ruined tenants. 

In the early years of the depression many landlords lost their plantations 
through foreclosures, and their tenants were set adrift. Still others were unable 
to secure the necessary funds (amounting to about $1,350 on the average plan- 
tation) to feed their tenants and laborers, and these plantation families were also 
in desperate straits. Consequently, in 1933, relief rolls in the cotton areas were 
high in proportion to other rural areas. This burden continued to be heavy until 
the spring of 1934, when the program of rural rehabilitation was inaugurated 
with the object of removing tenants from the dole by lending them money (for 
fertilizer, equipment, and subsistence) which would enable them again to 


1T. J. Woofter, Jr., e¢ al., “Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation,” Research 
Monograph V, Division of Social Research of the Works Progress Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1936, pp. 288. 
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become self-supporting on small farms. The operation of the rehabilitation 
program, improved prices under the A.A.A., and transfer of unemployables to 
local agencies reduced the relief loads in cotton counties to a very low point late 
in 1935. 

Up to 1910 there was a slow, steady disintegration of plantations into small 
farms and a rise of tenants into ownership. Since 1910, however, the process of 
subdivision has about ceased, and tenancy is increasing at the expense of owner- 
ship at an alarming rate. 

In 1910, 58 per cent of the farms in the Eastern Cotton States were operated 
by tenants, and by 1930 this had grown to 64 per cent. In 1935 the percentage 
remained about the same in cotton counties. Along with this general increase in 
tenancy there has been an important increase in white tenancy. The number of 
white tenants in seven Southeastern Cotton States increased by 150,000 from 
1910 to 1930, or from 20 per cent of all male farm workers to 28 per cent. 

One condition responsible for the plight of tenants, according to the report, 
is the exorbitant rates of interest. Landlords pay between 10 and 16 per cent on 
short-term credit, and tenants pay about 37 per cent for credit on subsistence 
advances. This drag of interest charges is one of the principal stumbling blocks 
in the road to independent ownership. 

These unfavorable conditions caused the burden of debt to pile up. Mortgage 
debts increased in recent years more rapidly in the South than elsewhere. As a 
result foreclosures in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s were frequent. A large 
proportion of the Federal feed and seed loans were made in the Southeast. 
Sample studies indicate that about 10 per cent of the land in the Cotton Belt is 
held by mortgage companies, insurance companies, or banks. In some counties 
as much as 20 per cent of the land is held under foreclosure. 

The one-crop system has been a precarious method of livelihood because of 
the boll weevil, fluctuation in foreign markets, frequent depressions in price, and 
increase in cotton production in new areas. That cotton is a soil-exhausting crop 
and intensifies erosion is suggested by the fact that 10 per cent of the lands 
scheduled for retirement under the first submarginal land program were cotton 
lands. 

Population pressure is also cited as a major feature of maladjustment in the 
Cotton Belt. Birth rates are high as the need for family labor puts a premium on 
large families. Up to 1930, southern farms were exporting a quarter of a 
million people a year to other sections. In the South there remained more men 
than jobs, and plantations could get labor almost at their own terms. This 
pressure of population became more ominous when the demand for cotton began 
to shrink, and today this is contributing to the insecure position of tenants. 
Youth maturing on cotton farms have found increasing difficulties in entering 
commercial agriculture and a diminishing demand for their labor in cities. 

A Resettlement Administration report? makes a notable contribution both to 


2 Rainer Schickel and John P. Himel, “Problems of Land Tenure in Relation to Land- 
Use Adjustments,” Land-Use Planning Mimeograph Publication No. 9, Land-Use Planning 
Section of the Resettlement Administration, December, 1936, pp. 47. 
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the knowledge of the relationships existing among types of land tenure, soil 
erosion, and other factors related to land use and to the methods which may be 
employed in the analysis of such problems. 

As an empirical mode of procedure, the land in the 253 Iowa and Missouri 
farms surveyed was divided into five topographical classifications (1-level to 
5-rough) and five classes of apparent erosion (1-no erosion to 5-severe gully 
and sheet erosion). The study divides all farms into two topographical classes: 
(1) those on rolling land, with a rating of 3 or above; and (2) those on level 
land, with a rating lower than 3. More specifically, an attempt is made to 
measure quantitively the influence of the various tenure types on three criteria 
which determine relative erosion and soil depletion. These three criteria are: 
the proportion of crop land in intertilled crops, particularly corn; the proportion 
in grasses and legumes; and the proportion of total farm land under permanent 
vegetative cover, such as pasture and timber. 

So little difference in many significant particulars was found between owner- 
operators and tenants who were related to the owner that the two groups were 
combined and set off in contrast to unrelated tenants. Unrelated tenants were 
found to be operating under less satisfactory leasing systems and to be devoting 
more of their land to erosion-producing crops than the other two groups. 

The authors point out that land use and degree of soil conservation are 
determined not by “the actual length of past occupancy of a farm by an operator, 
but his anticipated security of occupancy. . . .” It is found in the area covered, 
(parts of Page and Montgomery counties, Iowa, and Atchison County, Mis- 
souri), that between 1926 and 1935 the number of owners and related tenants 
decreased, while the number of sharecroppers increased. 

A Montana bulletin® attempts to depict the landownership pattern of the state. 
Graphically the holdings of public agencies (45 per cent of the agricultural land 
in the state), as well as private corporations and individuals, are presented. 

Although there is a discussion of the desirable future use and the control of 
the land, little attention is given to the social and cultural factors which are 
involved in the development of the present maladjustment and which must be 
considered in any satisfactory solution. Only casual mention is made of the 
overdevelopment of local government resulting from the attempt of settlers to 
transplant to this arid region the schools, roads, and other services with which 
they had become familiar in the Middlewest. 

The most complete and up-to-date graphic description of farm tenure in the 
United States is now available.t This graphic summary is one of 10 sections of 
the third issue of the Graphic Summary of American Agriculture and is based 
on the 1930 and 1935 census reports, as well as the annual estimates of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The changes in farm tenure and ownership 


3 Roland R. Renne, “Montana Land Ownership, An Analysis of the Ownership Pattern 
and Its Significance in Land Use Planning,” Bulletin No. 322, Montana State College Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bozeman, June, 1936, pp. 58. 

#H. A. Turner and O. E. Baker, A Graphic Summary of Farm Tenure (Based largely 
on the Census of 1930 and 1935), Washington, D. C., December, 1936, pp. 52. 
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equities presented are not confined to 1930-35 but extend back to the decade of 
urban prosperity. 
Notable among the findings of the analysis are the following: 


1. Change from the ownership to the tenure status, as well as change from 

the status of tenant to that of cropper, is positively correlated with the 
commercialization of agriculture. 
In 1880 there were only 180 counties in which as many as one-half the 
farms were tenant-operated. Practically all these were in the South. In 
1935 such counties totaled 890, effectively blanketing the Cotton Belt 
and many of the more fertile parts of the Corn Belt. 

. The increase in tenancy was among all age groups of operators, particu- 
larly among the younger farmers. The number of farmers 25 to 35 
years of age farming outside the 16 Southern States was approximately 
652,000 in 1910, but only 449,000 in 1930. The proportion of tenancy 
among these farmers was 47 per cent in 1910 and 59 per cent in 1930. 
In the South the percentage of tenancy remained almost unchanged on 
small farms between 1900 and 1930. However, the number of these 
farms (using the Census definition) which was already large in 1900 
increased significantly as a result of the expansion in cotton acreage, 
thus materially affecting the proportion of tenancy on all farms in the 
South and in the country as a whole. 

. Equities of the farm operators of the country constituted 54 per cent of 
the value of all farm real estate in 1930, 50 per cent in 1910, 46 per 
cent in 1920, and 42 per cent in 1930. 


RURAL RELIEF 


Rural relief was the most popular subject of reports and bulletins received for 
review this quarter. 

The Rural Research Section of the Works Progress Administration announces® 
that aggregate expenditures for rural and town relief increased 14 per cent 
during July and August, according to the reports from 385 selected areas in 36 
states. The rise in the amount of relief was accompanied by an increase of 
10 per cent in the number of families aided. Expansion in rural and town relief 
loads between July and August was reported in 23 states. 

Assistance to the social security classes increased conspicuously in relative 
importance since January, and by August more than 58 per cent of the total 
relief was for this group. In comparison, 35 per cent of the total amount was 
for general public assistance, six per cent for Resettlement emergency grants; 
and less than one per cent for private assistance. Between July and August there 
was a sharp increase in assistance provided through Resettlement emergency 
grants. 

5 Current Statistics of Relief in Rural and Town Areas, Division of Social Research of 


the Works Progress Administration, January-June, 1936, June-July, 1936, and July-August, 
1936. 
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The trend in relief expenditures for January through August, 1936, in 57 
selected drought counties located in nine states most heavily damaged by the 
drought, is specifically illustrated in the July-August report. 

Attention is directed to Utah’s rural youth on relief in October, 1935.° This 
study, which is to appear in two bulletins, is based upon the Works Progress 
Administration and F.E.R.A. DRS-109 schedules from six counties. Graphically 
the following and other facts are presented: 


1. Although there were proportionately more youth 16 to 24 years of age 
in rural Utah (17 per cent) than in rural United States as a whole 
(16.4 per cent), there were relatively fewer Utah rural youth (13.6 per 
cent) on relief than for the country as a whole. 

Because of the prevalence of the rural village in Utah the rural youth 
relief problem was concentrated in towns and villages. The opposite is 
true for rural United States. 

Youths living on farms were less frequently to be found on relief rolls 
than nonfarm youths. 

There are relatively more females among the rural youth relief popu- 
lation than males. 

Youths in the sample showed a higher marriage rate than appears for 
the same group in the total Utah population. 

Among rural youth in the nonfarm vocations distress is greatest. 
There was evidenced an excessive marriage rate among youths belonging 
to rural relief families, but this tendency centered in the nonfarm 
families. 


Between June and November, 1935, the number of rural relief cases in Ohio’ 
decreased more rapidly than the number of all relief cases; in June, 23 per cent 
of all relief cases in the state were rural, in November, only 13 per cent were 
rural. About 32 per cent of the average case load in the 10 sample counties 
remained on the relief rolls continuously, but the number of such continuous 
cases was relatively smaller in good agricultural sections or where there was 
some nonagricultural industry, such as coal mining or pottery, tile and clay 
manufacturing. In June, 17.2 per cent of all heads of households on relief were 
farm operators ; this figure increased to 19.4 per cent in November. 

Of a total of 3,162 rural relief cases on December 1, 1935, 58 per cent were 
closed because of administrative policy, and 80 per cent of this number were 
accepted by a local county relief agency (a continuation of the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration unit with local and state funds), 7.5 per cent 


6 Joseph A. Geddes, ef al., “Rural Youth on Relief in Six Utah Counties, October, 
1935,” Mimeographed Bulletin No. 2, Social Research Division of the Works Progress 
Administration, Utah State Department of Public Welfare, and Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Logan, Utah, co-operating, November, 1936. 

7C. E. Lively and C. L. Folse, “The Trend of Rural Relief in Ten Ohio Counties, 
June 1 to December 1, 1935,” Mimeographed Bulletin No. 96, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, November, 1936. pp. 22. 
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having gone into private employment, and 11 per cent being of unknown dis- 
position or having had no disposition at all. 

Other state reports on the rural relief* population have treated the subjects of 
unemployable cases,® of farm operators on relief,1° reasons for closing cases,™ 
relief population trends,’* rural youth,** educational status of rural relief fami- 
lies,1*, and rehabilitation possibilities.1® 


8 Olaf F. Larson, “With Rural Relief in Colorado,” Mimeographed Research Bulletin 
No. 1, Rural Research Section, Research Division, Works Progress Administration, and 
Colorado State Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado, co-operating, 
April, 1936. Paul H. Landis, ‘Farmers and Villagers on Relief in Washington State, June, 
1935,” Rural Relief Series No. 2, The Department of Sociology, Washington State College, 
The Division of Research Statistics and Finance, Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and its successors, the Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, co- 
operating, June, 1936. 

9 L. P. Gabbard and W. C. Holley, “Texas Unemployable Cases in the Rural and Town 
Relief Population, January, 1936,” Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Federal Works 
Progress Administration, and Texas Relief Commission, co-operating, Mimeographed, 
May 25, 1936. 

10 |. P. Gabbard and C. E. Ullrich, “The Farm Operator in the Texas Rural and Town 
Relief Population, October, 1935,” Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, Federal Works 
Progress Administration, and Texas Relief Commission, co-operating, Mimeographed, Au- 
gust 5, 1936. 

11 P, S. Burgess and E. D. Tetreau, “Reasons for Closing 3,300 Rural Relief Cases in 
Arizona, July 1, 1935, Through December 31, 1935,”’ Social Research Division of the 
Works Progress Administration, Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of 
Arizona, Arizona Emergency Relief Administration and Arizona State Board of Public 
Welfare, co-operating, Mimeographed, October, 1936. 

12 W. F. Kumlien and Geo. W. Hill, ‘Rural Relief Population Trends in South Dakota, 
October 1934-March 1935,” Mimeographed Bulletin No. 2, South Dakota Emergency Re- 
lief Administration, Division of Rural Research, June 25, 1935. 

18 Olaf F. Larson and John E. Wilson, “Rural Youth and Relief in Colorado,” Mimeo- 
graphed Research Bulletin No. 3, Colorado State Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, and Rural Section, Division of Social Research, Federal Works Progress 
Administration, co-operating, June, 1936. 

14 Charles E. Allred and Benjamin D. Raskopf, ‘Educational Status of Rural Relief 
Families in Tennessee,” A Preliminary Report, Mimeographed Report No. 22, Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Federal Works Progress Administration, Tennessee Works 
Progress Administration, co-operating, November 15, 1936. 

15 Charles E. Allred, B. H. Luebke, M. Taylor Matthews, and Charles A. Tosch, ‘‘Rural 
Relief and Rehabilitation Possibilities in Houston County, Tennessee,” Mimeographed 
Report No. 3, Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, and Tennessee Welfare Commission, co-operating, December, 1935. C. E. All- 
red, et al., “Rural Relief and Rehabilitation Possibilities in Henderson County, Tennessee,” 
Mimeographed Report No. 7, Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Federal Works 
Progress Administration, Tennessee Welfare Commission, co-operating, March 10, 1936. 
C. E. Allred, et al., “Rural Relief and Rehabilitation Possibilities in Jefferson County, 
Tennessee,” Report No. 10, Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Federal Works 
Progress Administration, Tennessee Welfare Commission, co-operating, April 1, 1936. 
C. E. Allred, et al., “Rural Relief and Rehabilitation Possibilities in Williamson County, 
Tennessee,” Mimeographed Report No. 13, Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Federal Works Progress Administration, Tennessee Works Progress Administration, co- 
operating, May 20, 1936. 
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A Washington State report’ deals with characteristics of rural households 
which settled in the state of Washington between September 1, 1932, and 
February 1, 1936, and is based on questionnaires sent to rural school teachers. 
Schedules covering 30 per cent of the rural school districts in the state were 
returned. (School districts covering both open country and village districts in 
towns with less than 2,500 population were included.) 

These schedules indicated the location and characteristics of 467 households 
which moved to Washington from other states. The author estimates that 
during the period covered a minimum of 1,600 families settled in rural districts 
in the state of Washington. Forty-six and five-tenths per cent of the immigrants 
studied came from drought states. Forty-five per cent of them engaged in 
agriculture, and 11.6 per cent were either on Works Progress Administration or 
were unemployed at the time the schedule was filled. Unemployment was the 
chief reason given for having left their previous state although drought ranked 
second. Thirty-eight per cent of the migrants changed their occupation upon 
entering Washington. Fifteen per cent of the immigrants were considered 
successful; 57.2 per cent, average; 15.8 per cent, unsuccessful. The remaining 
group was not classified. 


PART-TIME FARMING 


A study of the part-time farming operations of 104 Negro families living 
near Lexington, Kentucky,?’ reports that the tracts of land cultivated averaged 


2.9 acres in size. The average investment in livestock and machinery was $22 
for the 26 renters and $37 for the 78 owners. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
families had cows and 89 per cent chickens. The average total income was 
$399 of which $192, or 48 per cent, came from work done off the tract. Farm 
receipts constituted 14 per cent of the total income; food furnished 16 per 
cent; and the value placed on the use of the dwelling, 17 per cent. Most of the 
families gave economic reasons for engaging in part-time farming. 

Part-time farming increased considerably in the Coal and Iron Subregion of 
Alabama'® during the depression years, 1929-1934. Many workers in this area 
had been farming part-time for many years, but of the 204 white and 124 Negro 
workers surveyed, more than half had taken up part-time farming since 1928 to 
supplement their reduced earnings. 

The survey of part-time farmers was taken in 1934, an unstable year, but 
fairly typical of the depression period of the iron and steel industry. Since there 
was considerable underemployment, white farmers were able to spend an average 


16 Paul H. Landis, “Rural Immigrants to Washington State, 1932-1936," Rural Soci- 
ology Series in Population No. 2, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station and the 
Division of Social Research, Works Progress Administration, co-operating, Mimeographed. 

17 Merton Oyler, W. W. Rose, and W. D. Nicholls, “Part-Time Farming by Negroes 
Near Lexington, Kentucky,” Bulletin No. 365, Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Kentucky, September, 1936. 

18 W. W. Troxell, L. S. Cottrell, Jr.. A. D. Edwards, and R. H. Allen, “Combined 
Farming-Industrial Employment in the Coal and Iron Subregion of Alabama,” Research 
Bulletin ]-4 (Preliminary Report), Resettlement Administration, November, 1936. 
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of four hours a day working on their farms, and Negro heads an average of six 
hours without interfering with their regular employment. 

White family incomes from industrial employment in this region are estimated 
to have fallen 46 per cent from 1929 to 1934, from $1,577 to $848. Negro 
incomes were reduced more than one-half, since most of the Negroes were 
unskilled workers and were laid off first. 

Of the 328 workers surveyed who were already doing part-time farming, all 
but seven had gardens which provided fresh vegetables for from five to eight 
months of each year and reduced the family grocery bills from $5.00 to $10 for 
each of the summer months. Many of the white families did some canning and 
storing of vegetables. 

Dairy, poultry, and pork products were produced on almost half of the farms 
and not only increased the quality of the food supply but provided a small cash 
income. 

A typical white part-time farmer with garden and cow produced farm products 
with an estimated value to the family of $316, while a Negro part-time farmer 
with a poultry flock and garden produced products with a value of $123. Con- 
sidering that the farm expenses for the white farmers, exclusive of rent and 
taxes, averaged only $73 and for the Negroes, $15, the contribution of the part- 
time farming enterprise forms an important part of the family living. And as 
important as the actual money contribution is the increased value to health that 
such an enterprise offers. 

The steel companies of this region have long encouraged the cultivation of 
gardens and have provided, in most cases, company-owned plots of ground near 
the workers’ houses (often plowed by the company at a slight cost) and, in 
addition, seeds and fertilizer. 

Part-time farming has increased in the naval-stores producing area located 
mainly in southeastern Georgia, northern Florida, and the southern counties of 
Alabama.** During the last five years farmers have supplemented their reduced 
incomes by working in the forests, and regular laborers of the turpentine woods 
have undertaken agricultural production, principally for home consumption. 

Thirty-seven commercial farmers (in the sample area, Coffee County, Ala- 
bama) worked about eight days per month from April to October (less in the 
winter) in the turpentine and gum forests. Earnings from this work equaled 
from eight to 12 cents per hour and resulted in an average of $100 to the annual 
income. It is estimated that this amounted to approximately one-seventh of the 
income in cash and home-produced food and fuel on farms of different tenure 
status. 

Thirty-four town and village part-time farmers who were regular employees 
in railroad shops provided themselves with fresh vegetables during the summer 
and canned a reserve for winter use. The value of the food for annual home 


19 W. W. Troxell, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., A. D. Edwards, and R. H. Allen, “Combined 
Farming-Industrial Employment in the Naval Stores Subregion of Georgia and Alabama,” 
Research Bulletin J-5 (Preliminary Report), Resettlement Administration, Washington, 
D. C., November, 1936. 
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consumption was estimated at $160 for these families. They received an annual 
cash income of $621. 

Not least important among the advantages of part-time farming in the area 
was the improvement in the typical laborer’s very poor diet, thus aiding to solve 
the serious health condition attendant with pellagra, tuberculosis, and mal- 
nutrition. 

Social participation in formal institutions among naval-stores employees is 
meager because of the necessary mobility involved in following the industry. 

Of utmost importance is the regulation of forest usage for naval-stores 
purposes. Uneconomical exploitation through use of young trees and other 
economically unsound practices are shortening the future of the industry. 

The conditions of life of the part-time farmers in the lumber region of 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina were investigated through a sample of 
208 families in Sumter County, South Carolina.2° Slightly less than one-third of 
the 76 white part-time farmers studied were employed in woodworking factories 
and sawmills in Sumter, and the remainder were employed in service industries. 
Most of these families worked full time. About one-half of the 132 Negro part- 
time farmers were laborers on large commercial farms and about one-fifth were 
employed at unskilled jobs in lumber and woodworking industries. 

Total family incomes exclusive of products of their farms averaged $863 for 
the white part-time farmers; $219 for the Negro farm laborers; and $448 for 
other Negro part-time farmers. 

About one-half of the white part-time farmers had small farms, usually 
including about five acres or less of crop land. A typical farm of this type (with 
2% acres of crop land, a cow, poultry flock, and five pigs) produced for home 
use food estimated to be worth $273, and a supply of firewood. The cash 
expense for the farming operation was $20 plus $60 for rent. The other white 
part-time farmers had larger farms, mostly from 20 to 50 acres in size, and in 
the study were called commercial farms. 

The typical part-time farm of the Negro agricultural laborer ranged from two 
to four acres in size, with a garden of about a quarter of an acre, a pig, and 
about 10 chickens. There was more variation in the farm size of other Negro 
part-time farmers. 

More than half of the white and one-third of the Negro part-time farmers 
owned their own homes. Very few of the Negro workers in agriculture owned 
their dwellings. 

On the average, the heads of white households had completed six grades of 
school. Negro agricultural part-time farmers had completed 2.8 grades while 
nonagricultural part-time farmers had completed 3.6 grades. 

The report includes a statement of social participation and general standard 
of living of the families interviewed. 


20 W. W. Troxell, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., A. D. Edwards, and R. H. Allen, “Combined 
Farming-Industrial Employment in the Lumber Subregion of Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina,” Research Bulletin J-6 (Preliminary Report), Resettlement Administration, 
Washington, D. C., November, 1936. 
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The part-time farmer, even though able to produce most of the food his 
family requires, must have a steady cash income. Therefore, it is extremely 
important for these farmers as well as for other laborers in the lumbering 
industry that forests be managed so as to maintain steady employment. If the 
exploitive practices are employed in the lumber industry, as they have been in 
the past, the future cannot hold a secure and stable existence for all persons now 
employed in it. The expansion of the pulp and paper industry may furnish 
employment for some persons now unemployed. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


On the basis of a detailed study? of the Montana public school adminis- 
tration, the chief weaknesses of the present organization were found to be: 
“(1) too many administrative units, (2) too many small, inadequate taxing 
units, (3) too many schools operated with extremely low pupil-teacher ratios, 
(4) unwieldy and inefficient accounting procedure, and (5) too much reliance 
placed upon local taxes with resulting unstable financial support and inequ.|ities 
in tax burdens.” As a solution, administration by county units is advocaied, 
with increased financial assistance from the state and Federal governments. 

From Iowa comes a study?? which attempts to find some of the relationships 
between land utilization and social organization. Poor land-use adjustment in 
the early history of the area studied was largely responsible for the lack of 
success of early settlers. New adjustments in type-of-farming, following the 
Civil War, led to completion of settlement and an era of social organization 
and relative prosperity lasting until the beginning of the present century. Serious 
attacks of plant diseases made farming unprofitable, while social organizations 
became formalized, and no local educational agency was equipped to solve the 
problems at hand. In the meantime, the development of the automobile and 
good roads was making other adaptations increasingly necessary. 

The Agricultural Extension Service and the Agricultural Experiment Station 
contributed to the systematic solution of the problems of agricultural production. 
In the meantime, formal social groups, with the exception of church groups, had 
become completely disorganized. Recently church social groups have extended 
their activities and a number of new organizations for young people have been 
formed. Marketing problems remain to be solved, but producers have neither 
the experience in organization nor the leader-follower relationships necessary 
for the present success in co-operative marketing organization. In this localized 
area, the solution of land-use adjustment problems and production problems has 
not of itself led to the solution of problems connected with social organization. 


21 Roland R. Renne, “Organization and Costs of Montana Schools, An Analysis of the 
System of Financing Elementary and Secondary Education with Suggested Changes,” Bulle- 
tin No. 325, Montana Agricultural Experiment Station, Bozeman, August, 1936, pp. 104. 

22 Ray E. Wakeley and J. Edwin Losey, “Rural Organizations and Land Utilization on 
Muscatine Island, A Study of Social Adjustments,” Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
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During the preceding quarter the following additional reports and bulletins 
have been received: 


Charles E. Allred, Benjamin H. Luebke, and Jas. H. Marshall, “Trade Centers 
in Tennessee, 1900-1930,” Mimeographed Report No. 16, Agricultural 
Economics and Rural Sociology Department, University of Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Knoxville, July 1, 1936. 


Howard W. Beers, ‘Portraits of Family Life and Relationships in Typical 
American Culture Groups: Farm Families of Central New York,’’ II. 
“Education for Family Living in Rural Areas,” RS-21, Extension Service, 
New Jersey State College of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Rutgers University, New Brunswick (Mimeographed). 


Fred Boyd, Merton Oyler, and W. D. Nicholls, ‘‘Factors in the Success of Rural 
Organizations,” Bulletin No. 364, University of Kentucky, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lexington, September, 1936. 


Agnes M. Boynton and E. L. Kirkpatrick, “Conservation and Rural Life,” 
Youth Section, American Country Life Association, Mimeographed, De- 
cember 1, 1936. 


R. H. Ellsworth, “Statistics of Farmers’ Co-operative Business Organizations, 
1920-1935,” Bulletin No. 6, Farm Credit Administration, Co-operative 
Division, Washington, D. C., May, 1936. 


Chastina Gardner, ‘Co-operation in Agriculture,” (A Selected and Annotated 
Bibliography With Special Reference to Marketing Purchasing and Credit), 
Bulletin No. 4, Farm Credit Administration, Co-operative Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May, 1936. 


Wilson Gee, ““A Decade of Organized Social Science Research at the University 
of Virginia,’ Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, The University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, October, 1936. 


Roy M. Green, “Membership, Financial and Operating Status of Co-operative 
Country Elevators in Kansas, 1931-1934,” Miscellaneous Report No. 7, 
Farm Credit Administration, Co-operative Division, Washington, D. C., 
and Kansas State College, Manhattan, co-operating, June, 1936. 


Barnard D. Joy, “Organizations and Programs for Rural Young People,” 
(Summary of the 1935 Annual Narrative Reports of State Extension 
Directors, Leaders, and Specialists, Including Many Excerpts), Extension 
Service Circular 248, Co-operative Extension Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, October, 1936. 


W. A. Rowlands and F. B. Trenk, “Rural Zoning Ordinances in Wisconsin,” 
Circular 281, Extension Service of the College of Agriculture, The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, July, 1936. 
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“Mobility and Migration of Rural Relief Households in Six Oregon Counties,” 
Station Circular of Information No. 155, Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Corvallis, and Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
co-operating, Mimeographed, June, 1936. 


“Directory of Teachers Giving Courses in Rural Sociology and Rural Life,” 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Mimeographed, Washington, D. C., October 1, 1936. 





Book Reviews 


Migration and Economic Opportunity. By Carter Goodrich and associates. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. xvii, 763. $5.00. 


This book represents the final report of a study of population redistribution 
initiated by the Social Science Research Council, financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and conducted by Mr. Goodrich and associates under the auspices 
of the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania. The book, which 
contains summaries of previously published monographs, represents the work 
of many authors. Those mentioned, in addition to Mr. Goodrich, are Bushrod 
Allin, G. W. Thornthwaite, Hermann K. Brunck, Frederic C. Tryon, Daniel B. 
Creamer, Rupert B. Vance, and Marion Hayes. The contributions of these 
authors have been well co-ordinated, however, so that a unified book has resulted. 

The problem set for this inquiry was the determination of the shifts in 
population, if any, which would contribute to the more effective utilization of 
our human and material resources. The analysis is set forth in two parts: Part I 
contains a discussion of the need for migration in terms of the regional contrasts 
in economic status, conditions in the regions of lowest economic status (i.e., the 
Southern Appalachians, the Old Cotton Belt, the Great Plains, and the Lake 
States Cutover Areas), the changing distribution of natural resources and of 
industrial location, and the changing demand for manpower. Part II presents 
the subject of migration control. The history of American migration and the 
experience of Russia, Germany, and Great Britain with migratory movements are 
reviewed. A critique of American experience and a discussion of the significance 
of the findings for a population policy complete the book. 

It is impossible to set forth even the major findings of this book within the 
scope of this present review, but it may be said that the authors find that the 
areas of low economic status appear to be overpopulated, that the rates of 
natural increase are large, and that considerable emigration from these areas is 
to be desired. The number suggested is in the neighborhood of three and one- 
half million persons. The authors believe that, in general, economic opportunity 
is to be found in the North and West and in the cities rather than in the rural 
districts. Rural zoning and retirement of submarginal land are approved, as also 
is part-time farming in industrial areas. The lack of knowledge of the migratory 
process is deplored and the need of positive direction of migration and resettle- 
ment, as well as negative control, is urged. The book closes with the statement 
that “‘it should be a cardinal point of social policy to encourage mobility and to 
give it surer purpose and direction.” 

The reviewer feels that this is a significant volume, though it is not quite what 
its title makes it appear to be. It might well be renamed, ‘Population Change 
and Lack of Economic Opportunity.” For, in lieu of actual data on migration, 
the authors used population change in the counties of the United States, 1920- 
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1930, as a percentage of the national average. Because of the occurrence of 
marked differentials in natural increase among the counties, this method pro- 
duced very different results from those which would have accrued from the use 
of migration data. The relation of migration to economic status is, therefore, 
undetermined. 

If space permitted, one might also question the use of an empirical, weighted 
index of communicative factors as an index of plane of living without sufficient 
effort to establish the intercorrelations of these factors with other significant 
measures of living status. 

After locating the areas of low economic status and finding that they are also 
areas of high natural increase, attention is centered upon the lack of opportunity 
in these areas and the desirability of emigration from them. No direct attack 
is made upon the problem of where these migrants should go, though it must be 
said that the book paves the way for the consideration of this problem. However, 
it should be recognized that emigration from these seedbeds of American popu- 
lation is not in itself, a satisfactory solution for the problem of overpopulation 
in those areas. Future public policy must also deal with the questions as to 
whether these areas are to produce an increasing proportion of our future citi- 
zens, or whether steps must be taken to insure lower rates of natural increase 
therein. 

The book should become familiar to all who are interested in the general 
problems of the condition of the population and the utilization of manpower. 


Ohio State University C. E. LIVELY 


Migrant Asia. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. Rome: Comitato Italiano per lo Studio 
dei Problemi della Popolazione. Series III, Vol. 1, 1936. (With an Intro- 
duction by Corrado Gini on “The Problem of the International Distribution 
of Population and Raw Materials.”) Pp. xlv, 310. 30 Lire (about $1.50). 


This is the first volume by the Italian Population Committee dealing with the 
International Distribution of Population and Raw Materials. As pointed out by 
Gini, better titles might be Asiatic Migration or The Pressure of Population as a 
Factor in International Equilibrium or The Demographic Basis of the Coming 
World Conflict. As a work it is a careful summary of natural resources in Asia 
as contrasted with those of Africa, Australia, and the Americas, and an im- 
passioned plea for the opening of these regions for settlement by the Asiatic 
peasant. As Gini remarked in the foreword, the author 

demands for the Asiatics freedom to immigrate into all the countries now 
precluded to them by white control. It is difficult to conceive a more fully 
documented and a more striking presentation of the Eastern viewpoint. It 
is possible not to agree with it, but it is impossible to deny its importance. 
For it represents the viewpoint of one-half of mankind against the civiliza- 
tion which dominates the other half. 

The thesis is that South and East Asia contain 900,000,000 Asiatics, or half 
the human race, concentrated in a small region with a density of 180 per square 
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mile, as contrasted with smaller populations in Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, United States, and South America, where densities range from two to 37 
per square mile. These Asiatic countries support more than one person for every 
acre, on a diet consisting of more than 99 per cent vegetables, as contrasted with 
a diet in the United States consisting of two-fifths animal proteins and 10 per 
cent of free sugar alone. It is possible to do this by double and triple cropping 
of every acre, by eating the crops directly without feeding them to animals, and 
by living on diets of less than 2,500 calories as contrasted 3,500 or more among 
Western peoples. In this respect, the brown and yellow peoples are aided by a 
lower basal metabolic rate (6 per cent for Japan, 8 per cent for China, and 
13 per cent for India) than that of the meat-eating Westerner. Nevertheless, 
the population is reaching the Malthusian limit and famines stalk threateningly 
over the land. According to the author, the solution lies in international agree- 
ments to open relatively unsettled continents to Oriental migration. The Oriental 
is well equipped for this because of his knowledge of careful intensive agri- 
culture which the Westerner does not have and because he would help eliminate 
the lack of occupational balance in Western civilization (the proportion of 
farmers to urbanites) which the author indicates as a fundamental factor in 
unemployment, apparent overpopulation, and the great industrial crisis of the 
West (see p. 251). 

The reviewer does not know of any other work as authoritative as this on the 
combined problems of population density, agricultural intensity, migration, and 
standards of living in Asia. Its agrarian analysis makes it most valuable to the 
rural sociologist. Nevertheless, certain criticisms may be made. In the first place, 
international “gifts,” except from the idealistic United States of America, are 
never more than a cover to get something more valuable. Consequently, if 
Mukerjee thinks Western societies are going to open their doors to Orientals 
(with the possible exception that the British Empire can and may open Africa 
to the Hindu), he is mistaken. Things just aren’t done that way. If, on the 
other hand, he thinks an aggressive militant nation like Japan is going to wait 
for the lands of the Pacific to be given to her, he is also mistaken. Japan as yet 
shows no signs of the debilitation of spirit generally associated with the anomie 
of industrialism. When and if she settles the problem of a disciplined China 
and gets the Russian bear barricaded off in the center of Siberia, she is going to 
have more of the Pacific lands and only God, or bigger and more successful 
navies, can keep her from it. Furthermore, the author does not clarify several 
problems which seem to me to be of importance. Burma and Ceylon, both under 
Indian jurisdiction, are relatively unpopulated. If the Indian is going to break 
forth, how does it happen that he has not already filled up these territories 
which are under his own jurisdiction. Furthermore, Borneo, the Malay States, 
the Shan States, and Siam are at India’s borders and these are also relatively 
unpopulated. Some of these are open to the Hindu today, and all of them have 
been opened up until recently, and yet the Hindu has not filled them up. Within 
the Chinese empire, regions in the hills and in the southwest (Yunnan for 
instance) are relatively unpopulated and have a good deal of unused soil. Why 
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have the Chinese not spread out over these regions? The same problem applies 
to Japan, only a few hundred thousand of whom have gone into Manchuria, as 
contrasted with more than 30 million Chinese. The northern and southern 
islands of the Japanese group, although they are unpopulated and have a good 
deal of land, have not attracted Japanese migrants other than a few traders. The 
author notes this occasionally (see p. 156 et passim) but never explains it. 

The author, like a good many idealists, seems to think that international good 
feeling and the League of Nations will solve this problem according to the 
“rights of man.” I will agree that they should be so settled (and I should like 
to see them handled by co-operative agreements) but I am convinced that they 
will not be handled that way. This idealism shows itself in his tendency to make 
sociological theories to fit his preconceived notions. He repeatedly presents 
invalid ideas as sound, which, if they were, would make his suggested solution 
to the problem of overpopulation in Asia work without any difficulty. He 
maintains that 
as the society of nations develops, an individual nation shows greater 
willingness to hand over migration problems to international control or 
mutual conference and agreement, which alone can insure the victory of 
scientific thought over race prejudice or narrow nationalism. 


This invalid doctrine of social evolution is wishful thinking in harmony with 
his doctrine of “trusteeship” which is a plan to do away with “the old system 
of economic exploitation,” and supplant it with “‘an equilibrium of races and 
regions in world economy” (p. 84). He contends, in various places, that inter- 
regional migration leads to racial understanding and co-operation and “will knit 
together different peoples by bonds of mutual economic service and moralize 
interracial economic intercourse where greed has become the first law” (p. 241 
et passim). 

On the other hand, when the author is speaking of other problems, he is 
much more objective and realistic. Illustrations are his contention that industrial 
civilization (such as in the West at the present time) “‘is in fact too unstable to 
last long” (p. 252), and his analysis (p. 261 et passim) of the stabilizing 


influence of peasantry in a society. 
Harvard University 
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Preface to Peasaniry. By Arthur Raper. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926. Pp. xiii, 423. $3.50. 


The great Black Belt which stretches from Virginia to Texas through the heart 
of the Old South is the area of the South’s richest soil and its poorest people. 
It is at once the most ‘“‘Democratic’”’ and least democratic part of the South. 

Dr. Raper has made a careful study of life and work in two counties (Macon 
and Green counties of Georgia) which are fairly representative of the Black Belt 
of the Old South. The study has the additional advantage of being able to 
compare materials collected about the same people at two different periods, one 
before and one following the crisis of 1929-30. 
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Like those of other serious students of cotton tenancy, Dr. Raper’s materials 
illustrate the inevitable vicious circle of plantation economy: the landlord ex- 
ploits the tenant, the tenant exploits the soil, the exhausted soil finally breaks 
the landlord. Thousands of acres revert to loan companies and the tenants sink 
to lower and lower levels of impoverishment and insecurity. All this is reflected 
by weak institutions, high crime rates, and general social insecurity. 

Under pressure of general dilapidation, the sons of plantation owners and 
tenants alike have migrated to urban places to find new occupations. This has 
divested farm life of the best elements of its dominant leadership and the most 
energetic of its workmen. Mass migration, already underway, was enhanced by 
the devastation of the boll weevil. 

Its physical foundation exhausted, its economic organization thoroughly dis- 
rupted, the plantation has hung on, bulwarked by powerful social, political, and 
theoretical sanctions, inherited from slavery, which fortify and rationalize the 
assumption that the Negro must forever remain “servile, dependent and land- 
less.” Since, however, the landless whites must compete with landless blacks for 
tenant farms, “there seems little possibility that the landless whites can rise 
without a corresponding rise of the landless Negro.” 

The author finishes his study with the disquieting and thoroughly pessimistic 
conclusion that for the plantation tenant there is little hope, either in rejuvena- 
tion or complete collapse of the plantation economy. 

Out of the decadence and debasement consequent to plantation collapse has 
emerged a “new type of American farmer.” These are the independent renters 
and small owners operating farms on poor land with crude implements and 
obsolete agricultural technique. They are “almost as poor as the share crop- 
pers, . . . almost as independent as the plantation owners.” This class is what 
Dr. Raper characterizes as the beginnings of peasantry in America. The collapse 
of the plantation is the Preface to Peasantry. The only remedy offered is the 
general one of a constructive land use policy which would enable “the landless 
farmers to attain ownership and self-direction on an adequate plane.” 

Carefully documented and skillfully narrated, the book is an important con- 
tribution to understanding of the cotton South and its disturbing problems. It 
should be of great value and interest to social scientists, statesmen, and laymen 
alike. 

Fisk University GILEs A. HUBERT 


Cash Relief. By Joanna C. Colcord. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1936. 
Pp. 263. 


This volume is one of a series of Emergency Relief Studies published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. It is divided into four parts. Part I traces the methods 
of giving relief during the early 1930's, and indicates the steps by which, during 
1934 and 1935, the use of cash relief became widespread among emergency 
relief administrations. Part II includes nearly half of the book and consists of a 
descriptive account of the experience of agencies in nine different cities before 
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and after the change to cash relief. The materials for this section were gathered 
by the staff of the Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation through field visits to these nine cities during the summer and fall of 
1935. Part III consists of a summary by topics of the findings in the nine cities, 
together with comments and recommendations. Part IV brings together the 
available materials bearing upon the comparative costs of relief in cash and in 
kind. An Appendix occupies 42 pages and contains materials from the various 
city records. 
The author defines “Cash Relief” as 


. . the payment of direct or home relief. It does not relate to cash wages 
in return for work performed on relief work projects; but is restricted to 
mean cash advanced for subsistence to families and single persons living in 
their own or rented quarters, in return for which they are not required to 
perform work. It is further defined to mean a system under which at least 
the food item in the family budget is covered by a cash grant. The practice 
of giving a small amount of money for incidentals, and the rest of the 
relief ‘in kind” does not constitute cash relief in the terms of this dis- 
cussion (p. 14). 

By this definition, the author avoids the whole problem of work relief, rehabili- 
tation, and other substitutes for direct relief. 

The thesis of the book contends that carefully supervised cash relief offers 
many advantages over “‘relief in kind.” It tends to conserve family self-respect 


and independence to a much greater degree, can be administered much more 
efficiently, and probably is more economical in the long run. The last mentioned 
point is admittedly a conviction not yet fully substantiated by evidence. 

The usual arguments against cash relief are summarized and compared with 
those in its favor. Within the restricted limits of the definition, the thesis seems 
adequately supported by data. 


Connecticut State College N. L. WHETTEN 


The Movable School Goes to the Negro Farmer. By Thomas Monroe Campbell. 
Tuskegee: Tuskegee Institute Press, 1936. Pp. xiv, 170. $2.00. 


The publication of this book is particularly timely in view of the present 
emphasis on rural rehabilitation and the need for a wider dissemination of 
practical knowledge among those, “who are farthest down the economic scale 
and whose most urgent need is instruction in the commonplace things of life.” 

Its interest and value are enhanced by the presentation, in Part I, of an 
autobiographical sketch of the author whose life as a boy in Georgia reflects the 
conditions which the Movable School is undertaking to correct. Graduating 
from Tuskegee Institute the author became the first Negro Extension Agent, 
operating the first movable school in the United States, a development which 
began at Tuskegee in 1906. Part II of the book describes the beginnings of the 
“school on wheels,” its growth and expansion, and cites illustrations of its 
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achievements. A final chapter is devoted to the Prospects of Rural Life among 
Negroes. Throughout the book the author pays tribute to the wisdom of Booker 
T. Washington as a leader in Negro education and particularly as the progenitor 
of the Movable School, which grew out of Dr. Washington’s earlier educational 
practices at Tuskegee. 

The Movable School has progressed through three stages: the Jesup Wagon 
(1906), mule drawn with meager equipment and limited range of service; the 
Knapp Agricultural Truck (1918); and finally in 1923, when the movable 
school idea had definitely passed beyond the experimental stage, the Booker T. 
Washington Agricultural School on Wheels with a staff of three, including a 
nurse, and carrying a stock of farm implements and home conveniences such as 
the average farmer is able to purchase or construct and operate. Practical 
demonstrations for both house and farm, lasting from one to three days, are 
taken to local farmsteads and attended by neighboring farmers and their wives. 
The genius of this technique is that in going to those who have most need it 
serves a group who are rarely, if ever, effectively reached by the conventional 
methods. 

Finally, it should be said that the book is interestingly written and that its 
physical make-up is a tribute to the high type of work done at Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, whose students in printing and bookbinding produced the entire work. 


Louisiana State University HAROLD HOFFSOMMER 


Western Range Lands. Senate Document No. 199, 74th Congress. 2d. Session, 
1936. Pp. xvi, 620. 


This document prepared largely by members of the staff of the Forest Service, 
U. S. D. A., in response to Senate Resolution 289, is a comprehensive treatment 
of the problems connected with the use of range resources in the West, and the 
public policies and lines of action necessary to cope with those problems. 

During the relatively brief period of intensive use of the range—little more 
than half a century—depletion has become universal. The grazing capacity has 
steadily declined until today it is only about half as great as it was 50 years ago. 
In common with our other classes of land, the range has suffered from exploita- 
tive use, and from wild speculation. Private fortunes have been piled up in 
boom periods only to be wiped out in periods of depression. Because they were 
for so long a period open for free public use, millions of acres of the range 
have been abused more severely than any private land. Individuals impelled by 
competition for the available forage, were driven by self-interest to keep their 
cattle and sheep upon the range as early and as long as there was a vestige of 
feed, and far beyond the date which good husbandry dictated. Yet the indi- 
viduals themselves were powerless to do other than try to get as much of the 
feed for their own herds as they possibly could. 

Many thousands of rural people throughout the Western States depend for 
their well-being upon the maintenance of the forage resources, the proper 
management of wild life, development of recreation possibilities, and the pro- 
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tection of watersheds, all of which are aspects of range management. The time 
is apparently at hand, when we can expect public agencies to be clothed with 
the necessary authority and personnel to safeguard the public interest in this 
great natural resource, and not only prevent further decline in its productive 
capacity, but restore it approximately to its virgin condition. This will require 
time and public co-operation. It will require something more; namely, the 
co-ordination of Federal and state agencies engaged in administration of the 
program. It is to be hoped that the pending reorganization plan of the President 
will settle once and for all the question as to which department of government 
(Agriculture or Interior) is to administer the grazing lands. Today, both of 
them have a hand in it. 


Utah Agricultural Experiment Station Lowry NELSON 


Orientamenti e svilup pi della politica economica attraverso il tempo. By Lionello 
Cioli. Con introduzione di Corrado Gini. Roma: Istituto di Statistica della 
R. Universita di Roma, 1933. Lire 50. 


Cioli’s volume, an outgrowth of a course in Economic Policy and Statistics 
offered by Professor Gini at the University of Rome, constitutes the first 
systematic attempt to provide a synthesizing view of governmental action in 
economic matters during successive historical periods. The very wide scope of 
the work is amply shown by a list of the various states whose economic policies 
are traced: (1) Ancient Egypt; (2) Babylonia and Assyria; (3) Phoenicia; 
(4) Persia; (5) Sparta; (6) Athens; (7) the Hellenistic monarchies; (8) Car- 
thage; (9) Rome; (10) the Byzantine Empire; (11) Medieval Europe; (12) the 
Italian republics; (13) Imperial China and ancient Japan; (14) Mexico and 
Peru (prior to the Spanish Conquest) ; (15) the “colonizing states” (Portugal, 
Spain, and Holland) ; and (16) the European states during (a) the mercantilist 
period, (b) the free-trade period, (¢) the protectionist period, (¢d) the World 
War and post-War periods, (e) ‘the last world crisis. 

As one would expect, there is found to exist a substantial relation between 
the various socio-economic structures and governmental policies. Thus the 
requirement of enormous public works for purposes of irrigation and the need 
for integrating the vast agricultural undertakings of ancient Egypt (especially 
prior to its period of commercial development), led inevitably to a highly 
centralized control of production and consumption, to a collectivistic economy. 
Similarly, in other states where such centralization seemed manifestly necessary 
for the fullest exploitation of economic opportunities, e.g., in the later Roman 
Empire, in Imperial China during the reign of Wang Mang and centuries later 
of Wang an Shih (1068-1100) in the Inca Empire, state socialism was intro- 
duced on a large scale. 

One of the primary advantages inherent in a work of this kind is the realiza- 
tion it affords that the formal economic structures are not only limited in 
number but are, in fact, frequently recurrent, thus providing a perspective which 
is often lost sight of. On the other hand, despite its very definite value as a 
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compendium, this volume is spread rather thin and should be supplemented by 
a more thoroughgoing study which would fill in many important and accessible 
details. To say nothing of source materials, there are many authoritative 
secondary treatments which provide a basis for such amplification. It is difficult 
to see why, for example, Myres, Petrie, and Childe were not consulted in respect 
to Egypt; Vasilev for the Byzantine Empire, G. M. Calhoun for Greece; 
Rostovtseff, Westermann, and Tenny Frank for Rome; J. W. Thompson for the 
Middle Ages. But in view of the pioneer nature of this work and its substantial 
value in its present form, caviling must give way to positive appreciation. 

Largely upon the basis of Cioli’s materials, Professor Gini seeks, in his 
lengthy introduction, to ascertain whether there are uniformities in the field of 
economic policy. He classifies policies into five major forms: of expression 
(corresponding to the desires of the majority or even of the totality of the 
population) ; of protection (when state intervention is independent of the 
desires of most citizens, owing to their ignorance of which measures are for their 
own advantage or to a disequilibrium between the size of the different classes 
of their population and their political power; in its most characteristic form of 
“paternalism’’) ; of conciliation (between the interests of individuals and of the 
collectivity) ; of liberalism (minimal state control over determinate aspects of 
the economic system) ; of regulation (desired by the population because of the 
advantages deriving to them not as individuals but as soci# and hence presuppos- 
ing consensus and solidarity). Abstracting from certain disturbing factors, Gini 
detects a tendency for the economic policy of nations to follow a definite pattern 
of change: from paternalism to liberalism, to conciliation, expression, and regu- 
lation. He finds further a definite regularity in intrastate economic policies 
which depends upon the qualities of the population, periods of inertia or 
progress, and the ‘‘youth or old age” of the nation. Policies pertaining to 
international trade are regularly related to the size of the nation, the quality and 
degree of specialization of production, and the stage of economic evolution of 
the nation. As an initial attempt to discover regularities in this field, this essay 
should serve to stimulate further investigation aimed to check the validity of the 
findings and perhaps to extend them. 

Finally, this work should be of considerable interest for those pursuing studies 
in Wissenssoziologie, for those who are engaged in ferreting out the sociological 
bases of the determination of thought (e.g., economic theories). The materials 
in this volume furnish at least a point of departure for an empirical investigation 
of this kind. 


Harvard University ROBERT K. MERTON 


Elements of Farm Management. By John A. Hopkins. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1936. Pp. XVII, 390. $2.20. 


This book is one of the few to appear in recent years in the field of farm 
management. Its purpose, as indicated in the preface, is to ‘‘set forth some of 
the basic principles of production economics in a simple and realistic manner.” 
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It appears, however, that the discussions on technical aspects of Corn Belt 
agriculture are stressed much more than basic economic principles of farm 
organization and management. The content is much nearer the level of classes 
in vocational agriculture and seems to be definitely too general for advanced 
undergraduate college students. Exception may be made to this generalization 
in the case of the chapters dealing with the combination of enterprises. 

The chapters are grouped into eight divisions as follows: I, General Con- 
siderations ; II, Organizing the Farm, Basic Principles; III, The Crop System; 
IV, The Livestock System; V, Economizing Labor and Power; VI, Summary of 
the Budget; VII, Current Operation of the Farm; VIII, External Relationships 
of the Farm Business. It is somewhat surprising that such topics as size of 
business, rates of production, and enterprise balance fail to appear as chapter 
titles. Each chapter is opened by a few pertinent questions which are made the 
center of the ensuing discussion. 

The presentation is largely narrative and general, rather than controversial and 
specific. Illustrations are used freely to point out certain aspects of the subject 
matter, rather than for comparative purposes. The data cited are restricted to a 
very few types of farming. Numerous supporting references are included at the 
close of each chapter. These contain most of the standard works on farm 
management and production economics and a large number of bulletins of the 
state experiment stations and the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The content falls disappointingly short of what is so urgently needed for 
college courses in farm organization and management. Teachers in this field 
would welcome a text that assembled material on research methods and tech- 
niques, used in the study of farm management problems, even to the point of 
including the interpretation of the factual data that are obtained in research. 
While considerable space has been given to budgets and their use, it is probable 
that other methods of obtaining data would be much more significant for 
students. 

A thoroughgoing treatment on the formulation of the principles underlying 
farm organization, particularly those applicable for the extremes of the data 
would add greatly to the field of study. The lack of emphasis upon the human 
element, both as manager and as laborer, and upon the fundamental fact that 
farming is a combined task of providing both direct and indirect means of living 
in varying degrees of balance makes one feel that some very significant points 
are ignored. 

The treatment of prices and costs and the least-cost analysis are hardly carried 
far enough to add anything new to their use in farm management. 

Perhaps one is expecting too much in hoping for a text in farm management 
that minimizes technical agriculture at the expense of a classification and 
enumeration of the underlying principles involved. Clearly, the author has not 
attempted such a task in this book. The enterprise approach impresses the 
reviewer as leading away from rather than toward the formulation of basic 
principles. 


Louisiana State University R. J. SAVILLE 
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The Transient Unemployed. By John N. Webb, Washington: Division of 
Research and Statistics, Works Progress Administration, 1936. Pp. 132. 


One of the dramatic tragedies of depression is the fate of those persons who 
take to the road in hope and despair, seeking in other parts the livelihood and 
security they cannot obtain at home. Dr. Webb, of the Research Division of 
WPA, has grasped the opportunity afforded by records of the Federal Transient 
Service to give us a detailed analysis and characterization of this group. His 
study is thorough, workmanlike, and illuminating. 

The transient population reached by the Transient Relief Program at any one 
time between 1933 and 1935 attained a maximum of about 200,000 unattached 
persons and 50,000 family groups, or approximately 350,000 persons. The 
total number of people receiving assistance at one time or another from transient 
bureaus was probably between 700,000 and one million persons. Transients 
are produced principally because severe depression makes it impossible to obtain 
a livelihood at home. Hoping usually for employment—or sometimes for 
higher relief allotments—elsewhere, many persons leave home. Penniless, they 
soon find it necessary to seek assistance in the form of shelter, meals, clothing, 
etc. ‘Because communities have always considered the claims of their un- 
employed residents as superior to those of nonresidents, the transient population 
became an unwanted and excluded group in the general unemployed population.” 
In other words, the prejudices or necessities of states and localities, crystallized 
into settlement laws, have compelled federal financial aid if the distress 
of the transients is to be adequately relieved. ‘Transients’ are not to be 
confused with “migrants,” who follow occupations, such as seasonal work 
in agriculture, which require more or less rhythmical movement. The distinction 
should be maintained although some transients become migrants, notably south- 
western drought refugees in California, and some migrants become transients, 
ie. nonresident applicants for relief. The “resident homeless,” too, are not 
true transients, although they are without permanent dwellings and often 
migrate in search of work, while maintaining a legal residence in some locality. 

Basing his study upon transients in 13 cities well dispersed throughout the 
country, Dr. Webb finds that the great majority were native American whites. 
Foreign-born whites constituted only about one-twentieth, and Negroes one-tenth 
of the monthly registrations. The proportion of unattached women did not 
exceed three per cent in any month, although approximately 15 per cent of the 
heads of family groups were women. The transients were young, but not 
an “army of boys.” The greatest concentration of unattached transients were 
between 20 and 35 years of age, but in no month did those under 20 years 
exceed one-fifth of the total. Approximately two-thirds of the transients had a 
gtade-school education, or better. 

“The proportion of unskilled and semi-skilled workers in the transient 
relief population was higher than the proportion of such workers in the general, 
or in the resident relief, population.” “Ability and expressed willingness to work 
were reported for about 95 per cent of the unattached persons and 90 per cent 
of family heads.” 
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Dr. Webb concludes that “the migration of a considerable part of the transient 
relief population appears to have been a waste of effort’; it offered escape 
from inactivity to the more active and restless among the unemployed. About 
80 per cent of the unattached persons and 70 per cent of family heads come 
from urban centers. For the most part, the opportunity for reemployment of 
transients is greatest in the very areas which they left; the drought refugees 
from west of the Mississippi, most of whom fled further west, constitute an 
exception. 

Dr. Webb states significantly that “there seems to be little logic in attempting 
to facilitate the return of transients to places of previous residence until, and 
unless, there is an opportunity for them to resume gainful employment.” By 
implication, he shows the futility of settlement laws and “bum blockades” as 
solutions of what is essentially a national economic problem. “Except for the 
fact that they were nonresidents, there seems little reason for considering 
transients as a distinct and separate group in the total relief problem.’ “The 
dissolution of the transient population will proceed only as rapidly as business 
and industry can provide the employment essential to stability.” In this respect 
the transients differ fundamentally from the migrants, for the latter follow the 
crops and other seasonal employment in ceaseless migration through good times 
as through bad. 


University of California PauL S. TAYLOR 


Saggi di demografia. By Corrado Gini. Rome: Comitato Italiano per lo Studio 
dei Problemi della Popolazione, 1934. Pp. 757. 


This is a collection of 19 papers by Professor Gini, which have either been 
previously published or presented at scientific conferences. Together they com- 
prise a rich store of statistical materials and techniques pertaining to every phase 
of demography. Only some of these studies, notably that on the ‘“Eugenic and 
Dysgenic Effects of the War,” have come to the attention of most American 
students in this field, although in several instances they include data and analyses 
which are not available elsewhere. 

In one of his essays, Gini elaborates a new procedure, of more general 
applicability than those currently in use, for determining the frequency with 
which births derive from marriages contracted in the same year and from those 
in each of preceding years. He discovers further that the monthly variations in 
the number of marriages actually have a quite negligible influence on the 
variation of births nine to ten months later. 

An elaborate study based on data for 12 nations and five cities not only finds 
a decline (during approximately the last 50 years) of matrimonial fecundity 
according to the age of the mother, but adds that this decline, through time, 
is the more marked the older the age of the mother. Marriages classified 
according to the age of the wife at marriage likewise show, through time, a 
more or less regular diminution in the number of children for all age-classes, 
but least, however, for the youngest class. Similar results are obtained when the 
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data are classified according to the age of the husband at marriage. Gini sug- 
gests that this age differential in the rate of decline of the birth rate is due 
to an “increase of the gradual exhaustion of woman’s natural capacity for 
procreation. Such exhaustion seems to constitute a peculiarity of the human 
species in contrast to the species which live in a state of nature. Hence, the 
fecundity of the female does not become notably reduced until the older age- 
groups.” A more plausible explanation, also taken into account by Gini, but 
which could not be thoroughly checked because of inadequate data, is that 
brides in the youngest age-groups tend, in the course of time, to derive more 
frequently from the lower social classes, who characteristically have higher 
birth rates. If such changes in the class composition of the youngest age-groups 
have actually occurred, they would probably account for these results in large 
part. Another consideration which might be introduced is that increasingly 
those women who marry late are persons who have pursued their own “career” 
and as a consequence, are less willing than younger wives to have large families. 
Children would curtail their activities after marriage. This is related to what 
Gini has termed elsewhere the control of ‘psychical subsistence.” 

In 1928, the Italian Central Institute of Statistics collected demographic data 
for a million and a half Italian families with seven or more children. Gini 
concludes, contrary to neo-Malthusianism, that the number of children is not a 
decisive factor in the rate of infant mortality. It might be suggested, however, 
that although this factor is not decisive (and granting that the returns on infant 
mortality were more complete for the large families included in this study than 
for those covered in the general census), the data show that in 20 of 34 prov- 
inces, the probability of death for children under five years of age was greater 
in large than in small families. This discrepancy is not solely attributable to 
differences in occupational composition, as Gini himself indicates. He shows 
that it is due largely to differences in the economic and social standard of 
living. In any event, the data show that, although large families have a higher 
child mortality, this is limited to the period of infancy, since the mortality rate 
for the 5 to 35-year age-group remains practically constant for families with 
from seven to 20 children. 

Using these same data, it was possible to ascertain the differential marriage 
rates of social classes. The maximum percentage of marriage was found in the 
agricultural class (78.6 per cent of those attaining the age of 35 are married) 
and the minimum among professional persons (58 per cent). The range of 
differences in marriage rates by class was 16 per cent for males and 26.5 per 
cent for females. Sibling-rank is found to be a factor in matrimonial selection, 
with a decreasing probability of marriage as sibling rank decreases (i.e., less for 
second-born than for first, efc.). 

One of the most valuable compilations is found in the paper on ‘‘Size and 
Movements of Population through Time.” Forty-two tables contain statistical 
material for the size, marriage, birth and death rates, natural increase, and total 
increase of the populations of the six continents for as long a period as the 
information is available. Of no less interest are the accounts of the researches 
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conducted by the various demographic expeditions (to Tripolitania, Palestine, 
Mexico) of the Italian Committee for the Study of Population Problems, which 
has carried on pioneer demographic and biological investigations among isolated 
peoples. 


The student of population can scarcely afford to overlook the pathfinding, 
exacting researches contained in this volume. 


Harvard University ROBERT K. MERTON 





News Notes and Announcements 


American Sociological Society: —The annual meetings of the American Socio- 
logical Society were held December 28-30 at the Hotel Morrison, Chicago, 
Illinois. The Section on Rural Sociology held two program meetings. It also 
met with the American Farm Economic Association at a joint luncheon session. 

Among the items of business attended to at the business session of the Section 
on December 30 are the following. 

(1) The decision to continue the quarterly journal, Rural Sociology, with 
Lowry Nelson as Editor, T. Lynn Smith as Managing Editor, John H. Kolb, 
C. E. Lively, Dwight Sanderson, and Carle C. Zimmerman as Associate Editors. 
Dean Fred C. Frey of Louisiana State University agreed that his institution 
would underwrite the venture for one more year. 

(2) A special committee, consisting of Dwight Sanderson (Chairman), John 
H. Kolb, Carl C. Taylor, B. O. Williams, and O. D. Duncan, was named to 
consider measures and seek ways and means for perfecting a more satisfactory 
organization of rural sociologists. 

(3) The following were elected officers of the Section for the year 1937: 

Chairman—George von Tungeln. 

Vice-Chairman—Robert A. Polson. 

Secretary-Treasurer—T. Lynn Smith. 

Members of the Executive Committee—R. C. Smith, Paul H. Landis. 


Louisiana State University:—Professor Dwight Sanderson of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Professor Edmund deS. Brunner of Columbia University visited the 
Louisiana State University during February. Professor Sanderson conducted two 
seminars for graduate students in the social sciences. He also addressed the staff 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station, presenting a discussion of the subject 
matter and history of rural sociology. Professor Brunner gave a public address 
on “Recent Rural Social Changes.” He also spent two days in conferences with 
the staff of the Agricultural Extension Division. 


Population Association of America:—The first number of Population Index, 
a guide to current demographic materials for students, research workers, and 
teachers, appeared in January. The Index is published quarterly by the School 
of Public Affairs, Princeton University, and the Population Association of 
America. It continues the Association’s bibliography, Population Literature. The 
current number contains two entirely new sections, Current Items and Statistics, 
in addition to a bibliography covering more than 400 recent books and articles. 
Current Items is devoted to notes on matters of special interest to students of 
population, such as announcements or reports of meetings and comments on new 
developments. The Statistics section presents population and vital statistics for 
a large number of counties as well as special data for the United States. The 
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Index goes to all members of the Population Association. Others wishing to 
receive it may write to the Office of Population Research, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


President's Special Committee on Farm Tenancy:—Appointed in November, 
1936, this committee, consisting of about 40 persons representative of various 
sections of the country and various occupational interests, completed its work in 
a final meeting held at Washington, February 10 and 11, 1937. The report was 
submitted to Congress by the President on February 16. 

The appointment of the committee is historically important in that it repre- 
sents for the first time, official recognition of tenancy as a problem in this 
country. We have been lulled into complacency by a figure of speech—the 
agricultural ladder—while farmers have been steadily losing the ownership of 
the land they till. The committee recognizes security therefore, as a major 
objective to be sought in rural life in America. While Americans treasure 
greatly, it seems, the right to use, abuse, and dispose of land at will, we must 
recognize that a stable civilization cannot be built on the shifting sands of 
speculation, soil wastage, and human instability. The committee recommends 
therefore that a Farm Security Administration be set up in the Department of 
Agriculture, with authority to buy land and sell or lease to tenants or other 
distressed rural groups. A trial lease period not to exceed five years, would 
precede the execution of a sale contract. 

The purchaser would have 40 years to pay for his farm, but may pay for it 
and get title any time after 20 years if he desires. Title would in no case be 
given before the end of 20 years. This is intended to forestall speculation. 
Moreover, it is recommended that the Government purchase the equities of 
farmers who wish to sell. 

Short-term loans for production purposes would also be available if the 
Committee recommendations are followed; and provisions would be made for 
the purchase of from two to five million acres of ‘‘submarginal” land a year 
until upwards of 100 million acres had been retired from agricultural use. 
Provision would also be made for a rehabilitation program for farm laborers. 
It is also recommended that the states enact legislation which will improve 
landlord-tenant relations through improvement in terms of leases, looking to- 
ward the protection of the interests of all concerned, and the conservation of soil 
resources. 

The report is to be in four parts, the first section dealing with main findings 
and recommendations ; the second part being a technical discussion of the tenant 
situation; the third a photographic supplement; and an appendix of statistical 
tables. 

The report has been prepared by a Technical Committee consisting of the 
following: L. C. Gray, chairman; W. W. Alexander, Resettlement Adminis- 
tration; A. G. Black, chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics; John D. Black, 
Harvard University; E. G. Nourse, Brookings Institution; M. W. Thatcher, 
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The Farmers Union; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; and Lowry Nelson, 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station. The report will be published in the near 
future. 


Southern Sociological Society:—The annual meetings of the Southern Socio- 
logical Society will be held April 2-3, 1937, at the Tutweiler Hotel in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, according to an announcement by Wilson Gee, president of the 
society. The program of the section on rural sociology is as follows: 


3:30-5:30 P.M. SECTION ON RURAL SocioLocy. T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana 

State University, presiding. 

Farmers’ Movements in the South, Carl C. Taylor, Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Discussion by: 

E. H. Lott, Louisiana State University. 
C. E. Allred, University of Tennessee. 

Recent Trends in the Farm Population of the Southern States, Conrad 
Taeuber, Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Discussion by: 
Harold Hoffsommer, Louisiana State University. 
J. Herman Johnson, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

The Influence of Intra-State Regional Characteristics upon Population 
Growth, Leland B. Tate, University of Virginia. 

Discussion by: 
J. F. Evans, Mississippi State College. 
Giles A. Hubert, Fisk University. 


Rural sociologists will also be interested in the programs of many of the 
other sections. The following are among the papers to be presented: 

“Present Status and Trends of White Families in the South,’’ Bernice Mil- 
born Moore, University of North Carolina. 

“Present Status and Trends of Negro Families in the South,” Charles S. 
Johnson, Fisk University. 

“Incomes and Standards of Living of Southern Mountain Families,” J. A. 
Satterfield, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

“Some Problems of Adjustment of Race and Class in the South,” Monroe 
N. Work, Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 

“Certain Aspects of Race and Farm Tenure in the South,” Edgar A. 
Schuler, Resettlement Administration (on leave from Louisiana State 
University) . 

“Gullies and What They Mean,” Arthur Raper, Southern Interracial Com- 
mission. 


University of Wisconsin:—Professor John H. Kolb, chairman of the depart- 
ment of rural sociology, who for the past year devoted part of his time directing 
the activities of the Wisconsin Citizens’ Committee on Public Welfare, is now 
back on full-time status at the University. 
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